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Important Announcement .. . 


@ BEGINNING with the first issue of Volume XVIII . . . that for 
October, 1939 . . . OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
will be published eight times during the academic year, October to 
May, inclusive instead of October to June, inclusive 


heretofore 


} 


e THIS STEP is prompted by a desire on the part of the Editoria 
Board approved by Trustees of the National Vocational Guidar 
Association . . . through most efficient use of available revenue 

to provide the best possible service to readers . . . at the time they 
can use it to greatest advantage. (@{ Also, tiiis action is in keepi: 
with the practice of many journals in the field of education . . . whos 
June numbers cannot appear until after summer vacations have begu 


e BEST OF ALL, there will be no reduction in the amount of informa 


tion, in the number of articles and features . . . for each issue wil 
contain more . . . the material of nine full issues presented withi: 
the covers of eight numbers . . . reaching you when it will be of 


greatest value! 


Current and Coming... 


© THERE WERE some unforeseen handicaps . . . but with the splendid 
cooperation of Convention officials and special reporters . . . we are 
able to provide the Convention Number in this, the April rather than 
the May issue. @ Meetings are reported as fully as possible 

together with a number of the most outstanding addresses. @ Some 
other convention papers and reports will appear in forthcoming issues 


e For May .. . “Jobs of Tomorrow” . . . an unusual treatment 
@ An analysis for counselors of the Wages and Hours Act . . . by 
HERMAN FELDMAN. { A story on results of occupational adjustment 
in Pittsburgh . . . by BEN G. GRAHAM, new president of the American 
Association of School Administrators . . . C. GILBERT WRENN tells of 
research on counseling techniques. @{ Other features . . . new and old 
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The Social Scene and Personal Adjustment 


EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 
Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Lixe MANY OTHER developing 
fields of professional endeavor, guidance 
has suffered somewhat from compart- 
mentalized specialization. There are those 
who say that guidance in this age is im- 
possible until the social 


regardless of its problems and impert 
tions. 

Both of these extremes should be 
jected. Personal adjustment cannot be 
effected merely by the use of the psycho 

logical tools, nor can 
it be secured without 





and economic problems 
of our time are settled 
satisfactorily enough to 
permit of the unham- 
pered development of 
personality. For the 
sake of guidance itself 
they would have no 
guidance at all until 
the united efforts of 
those interested had 
achieved this desidera- 
tum. On the other 
hand there are others 
who accept the present 


* Adjustnent of the individual 
to conditions brought about by 
accumulated social and economic 
problems is of vital concern to- 
day to the vocational counselor. 
The new problems and some 
suggestions for handling them 
were presented by Dr. Brunner 
in bis address at the opening 
session on February 22 of the 
annual convention of the 
American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations in 
Cleveland. 


them. The social situa 
tion must be taken into 
account for it too often 
introduces elements that 
neglected will negate 
the best work a gui 
dance or personnel 
worker can do. 
Prominent in the 
social situation is the 
family. Its loss of some 
functions and the fail- 
ure to grasp the op- 
portunities this loss 





social order and who believe that all our 
effort should be put into perfecting those 
psychological techniques which will make 
personnel work ever more successful. 
Whatever they may say, they act as if 
applying the right tests and other tricks 
of the trade would fit an individual to 
live and work in our kind of a world 





opened, have resulted in many tensions. 
Economic insecurity has been particularly 
destructive to family adjustment. Re- 


cently numerous articles have been writ- 
ten of the changing status of the family. 
The elements frequently stressed include 
the declining family size, the increase in 
the proportion of married women who 
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are employed or who are seeking employ- 
ment, the transfer of many functions 
from home to society, the great increase 
in conveniences and therefore potentially 
of leisure. Because of these last two, and 
especially for the urban family, we face 
the difficulty of finding responsibilities 
for children within the home that in their 
former necessary acceptance inculcated 
the concept of obligation to one’s social 
group, and also the insecurity of the 
average family in America, not only 
economic but even in terms of residence 
and therefore of neighborhood and com- 
munity ties. 

The guidance movement arose partly 
because these things have come about. 
This movement itself, certainly within the 
schools, is in part an illustration of the 
fact that much of the function that once 
lodged almost wholly within the family 
and its circle of intimate acquaintance- 
ship has now passed to society. There are 
other reasons for the movement, of 
course, such as the great increase in the 
complexity of our collective life and of 
the kinds of jobs by which people can 
earn their daily bread; but the changes 
within the family itself are an extremely 
potent factor in the movement's develop- 
ment. 


THE FAMILY ON RELIEF 


One current family situation should be 
underlined. There are now schools in 
our large cities where entire classes are 
made up of children whose families since 
their birth have never known any source 
of income save charity, direct relief, or 
government work projects. Experienced 
teachers of such classes are already re- 
porting the contrast between these chil- 
dren and those who came from homes of 
comparable ability in happier and safer 

x “cowed,” “‘unambi- 
“Jacking in 


Lusterless,”’ 
“unimaginative,” 


years. 
tious, 


initiative and resourcefulness 
play,” “unresponsive,” are some o! 
expressions used. In terms of the future 
of democracy these are not com! 
words. 

These comments give the guidance 
movement fair warning of problem 
to arise. Thus far they apply m 
first and second year school cl q 
though a few concern the third year en 
rollees also. What can be done for 
children when they reach the high s 
a few years hence? What problems wil 
the family situation of such children 
their first ten years of life create for their 
teachers and counselors? Even if nationa! 
employment should rise to the so-calle 
normal levels of the late 1920's what 
kind of direction and inspiration can a 
unemployed, thwarted father, or a 
harassed and frustrated mother give t 
children who face what seems to 
parents a world without hope? 

Vocational guidance workers might 
well examine the grade school curric 
to see whether they are directed towa: 
preventing some of the problems tha 
coming, not merely from relief child: 
but also from all those who may feel t! 
searing effect of economic insecurity on 
family life. 

Since a huge proportion of the ur 
ban population of the United States 
from 1950 to 1970 is today living 1 
rural America, the need for guidance 
there is great. The amount of what is 


termed guidance is increasing, being 


even 


found in two out of five village hig 
schools. But as Professor Irving Lor: 
and I have shown,* the quality 

the guidance work is so poor that in ar 
average situation it is a fair question 


*Rural Trends in Depression Years. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1937. See also for 
considerably more detail Teachers Cellege Recor 
December, 1937, pp. 218-229 
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whether or not its effect on the individ- 
uals touched is more harmful than no 
guidance at all. The solution is not to 
cease guidance, but to improve it and to 
recognize in planning such improvement 
that family insecurity is only slightly less 
a problem in rural than in urban America. 


RuRAL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 

Indeed, in terms of youth I suspect our 

resent difficulties press more heavily on 
rural than urban residents. In 1936-37 
we found two-fifths of the rural high 
school graduates of 1935 were still un- 
employed and that many of the one- 
quarter who were at work were in blind- 
alley jobs which bore little or no relation 
to their vocational choices, their interests, 
or their abilities. Under such conditions 
can well-adjusted lives be secured with- 
out facing frankly the handicaps imposed 
by the social situation? 

The answer to this problem lies in the 
arrival of prosperity, a word which for 
many youth seems to be a mythological 
term since they have never known, seen, 
or experienced it. Editorial opinion in the 
newsletters of our large banks is much 
encouraged at present because the busi- 
ness index is in sight of 100. One hun- 
dred equals production in the years 
1923-25. But the index is uncorrected 
for changes in the population since the 
happy years of “normalcy’’. 

Since 1923-25 one extremely impor- 
tant event has occurred in the composi- 
tion of our population: We came in 
1935 into a decade when the number and 
proportion of youth reached not only a 
maximum but the highest point it will 
ever reach. Now is the time when the 
productive man power of the nation is at 
its peak. Quite apart from considerations 
of technology and economics, therefore, 
we have the possibility of the highest 
national income we have ever known. 
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But we are cruelly and stupidly wasting 
the man-power to produce that result 


Two MISTAKES OF BUSINESS 

There have been many diagnoses o: 
the business depression, and even mor 
proposed remedies. The chief causes are 
too well known to require the addition of 
another lengthy analysis to those which 
have poured from both right- and left 
handed authors. In terms of our interests 
today but two comments on business ar 
necessary. 

First, the effect of the huge concentra- 
tions of wealth and power represented in 
our large corporations has been to con 
centrate leadership and thus limit oppor 
tunity. That opportunity, the hope of 
which is ingrained in the western world, 
grew out of the days when everyone not 
only had the right to work but had to 
work long and hard. Even the woes of 
scarcity and famine were never far away 
from the world’s door. In those days the 
tools of the artisan, the land of the 
farmer, descended to the son. Today the 
farm may be mortgaged and the tools may 
be owned by the fictional but terribly real 
entity called a corporation which any day 
may refuse the worker his place at the 
tool bench. Moreover, the tools them 
selves have become colossal. 

Incidentally, since these things have 
come to be, should guidance and person 
nel include advice on how leisure can 
contribute to personal adjustment? With 
less job satisfaction the proper use of 
leisure is of more concern than ever, even 
to business. Here again the problem is 
possibly more acute for youth than for 
maturity, for the older worker has formed 
his habits even if only the habit of resig- 
nation. 

Secondly, the dominant figures in the 
business world today, for the most part, 
refuse to face the dwindling of opportu- 
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nities. They reason that because they 
have risen, others therefore can. They 
make little or no allowance for the effect 
of greatly changed conditions their very 
ability and power have helped to create. 
They fail to see that the paths to such 
security and promotion as exist are the 
paths of the yes-men. And this means 
that complexes of inferiority and cynicism 
are being built in youth. 


SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 

The problem, of course, is broader 
than youth itself. Like the family, it in- 
cludes older adults. The number of our 
unemployed today just about equals the 
number of youth who have come since 
1929 into the years when they should be 
gainfully employed. Some have failed to 
gain such employment. Older workers 
have been good enough to retain their 
jobs. Others have displaced these older 
workers who face then in our social situa- 
tion two threats—that from youth and 
that from advancing technology. Gui- 
dance and personnel work must span both 
problems. Guidance cannot stop with the 
first ten years of a worker's life. The 
years 45 to 70 are as long—perhaps 
longer as the years 20 to 45. 

Perhaps an unscrambling of business 
would help both problems. The closer 
relationship between management and 
production in small industries presumably 
would mean less industrial conflict and 
possibly less conflict between groups in 
the labor movement than at present. 

Guidance workers cannot, of course, 
“unscramble business’’ any more than 
educators unaided can change the social 
order. But there is a monopoly investiga- 
tion now on under federal auspices. Will 
that be conducted purely within the 
frame-work of law and economics? Or 
have guidance workers and sociologists 
an obligation to point out that certain 
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accepted and legal procedures have psy 
chological and social results which may 
be costing us more than any alleged mon- 
opoly has ever added to the national 
wealth? 

In this connection should be consid. 
ered one of the most important proposals 
of the recent Advisory Committee 
Education, namely, that an occupationa 
outlook service, comparable to the agri 
cultural outlook reports be established.’ 

When the guidance worker looks for 
help to the community he may or ma; 
not look in vain. Traditionally social life 
in our communities is organized for older 
adults. Youth comes out from a con 
stantly enlarging group of extra-curricula 
activities in high school or college into 
world that has no place for him until he 
conforms to the mores and 
down” as the old folks say. There is 
much testimony that youth are neglected 
in the pattern of our social organization 
and when this is so the best laid plans 
guidance experts can go awry. Personal 
adjustment cannot be attained onl; 
through proper vocational adjustment 
highly important as that is. 

Rural youth, whom I know better than 
urban, are quite explicit as to what they 
want: (1) Decent jobs—economic se 
curity; (2) more education—‘‘but none 
the same’; (3) a more satisfying socia 
life. This has been the testimony from 
some forty recent rural youth studies 
These seem to be the unmet desires of 
rural youth. 

With this knowledge in their posses 
sion, guidance workers can make a real 
contribution, for when any group, espe 
cially youth, knows its needs, next steps 


“settles 


*The Advisory Committee on Education. R 
port of the Committee. Washington, D. C., U. S 
Government Office, 1938, pp. 104-107. See als: 
“Occupational Outlook Service,” this issue of Oc 
CUPATIONS, pp. 601-611. 
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are not as difficult as might otherwise be 


the case. The studies of the New York 
Adult Education Council show an ex- 
traordinarily high interest on the part of 
youth in a fairly broad field of offerings. 
The experiences in some of the rural 
states—especially under the Federal Ex- 
vension Service but also in connection 
with some schools—are full of promise, 
at least in meeting the second and third 
if the current desires of youth, given 
above. Activities of this sort, moreover, 
we a testing and a training ground of 
ind for some of those qualities that are 
essential to vocational and personal suc- 
sess. If guidance workers can assist in 
the organization and support of agencies 
designed to meet these needs, can work 
with and through them, can help reduce 
actual or potential competition among 
them, it will help the work of guidance 
ind the adjustment of youth. In such an 
effort their clients will be their own best 
allies. 

There are many agencies important for 
these objectives. They include the 
churches, some of which are already in- 
terested in guidance, the libraries, 
women’s clubs, special interest organiza- 
tions operating in the fields of education, 
recreation, health, culture and politics, 
labor organizations, and a host of 
others. * 

The personnel manager of a very large 
corporation says he is “the paid con- 
science of his corporation.” As such, tra- 


*See A Selected List of National Organizations 
Interested in Vocational Guidance. OCCUPATIONS, 
XVII, October, 1938, pp. 42-48. 
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ditional employee guidance, training, and 
personnel work, while the core of his job, 
takes less than one-half of his time. He is 
active in the movement for better hous- 
ing because it will reduce a number of 
the problems he has to handle. He is 
intimately acquainted with the social wel- 
fare set up in his city so that he knows 
where to turn when specialized problems 
arise. He has studied population trends 
because he discovered his clerks and 
buyers were failing to meet the needs of 
a large new population sweeping into his 
city from two rural problem areas. He is 
a tower of strength to a progressive 
school administration, not merely because 
he is interested in better educated em- 
ployees but because he is anxious to have 
the highest achievable cultural level for 
his city. He helped organize and conduct 
a police school because he knows a so- 
cially minded police force is an asset that 
will help reduce crime and taxes, and 
also sorrow and tragedy especially for 
first offenders and youth. He is active in 
youth-serving and cultural agencies. All 
these things he considers to have a direct 
relation to his job. 

Somehow with all this he keeps up 
with the basic studies of social and eco- 
nomic trends in the United States, always 
seeking to discover how what is happen- 
ing effects his workers, his responsibili- 
ties, and the decisions the conscience of 
his corporation must make. His life unites 
day by day the specifications for the gui- 
dance and personnel worker's relation to 
and use of the social situation in which 
perforce he operates. 


For the past three decades Edmund deS. Brunner has been actively 


engaged in conducting and 


ublishing rural sociological studies 


During the period 1921-1933 he directed the Town and County Sur- 

veys of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. Recently he 

served as a member of President Roosevelt's Advisory Committee 
on Education. 





The Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service: A Report of Progress 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


in National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association has been in the fore- 
front of every advance in the field of 
guidance. The contributions of its leaders 
and its various committees have been 
invaluable. Its prestige 
not only made the Na- 


problems based upon their various field: 
of work, whether these are in the schoo 
of education, in an office of administra 
tion or supervision, or in the counselor 
chair. Any thought on my part, then 

that it is the functior 

of the Office of Educa 


tional Occupational 
Conference possible, 
but also has made its 
ably edited magazine 
OCCUPATIONS one of 
the most authoritative 
educational journals of 
today. The report on 
vocational guidance of 
the White House Con- 
ference of 1932 opened 
its volume by quoting 
verbatim the statement 
of principles and prac- 


" Most encouraging to the ad- 
vancement of Occupational Ad- 
justment of youth and adults 
throughout the nation is the 
accompanying recital of progress 
and achievement attained within 
the space of a few brief months 
by the new and growing division 
of the United States Office of 
Education. The report was pre- 
sented by Commissioner Stude- 
baker at the closing session, 
February 25, 1939, of the 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association Convention in 


Cleveland. 


tion to lay down law: 
of guidance, dictate 
procedures, or super 
impose any nationa 
scheme _ that 
limit in any way the 
free development of 
the movement 
has already produced 
results both significant 
and practical, would be 
sheer presumption. 
My purpose rather : 
to bring to you an offer 


would 


whict 





tices of this Association 
as the essential back- 
ground of its report. In short, it might 
almost be said that without this Associa- 
tion there would be no significant history 
of the guidance movement. Certainly, 
without the support of this Association 
the future progress of guidance would 
be definitely retarded. 

Members of NVGA represent, as in- 
dividuals, a rich and complex pattern of 
opinion, conviction, and experience. In 
the development of the guidance move- 
ment they have brought to it conclusions 
developed by the earnest study of its 


of cooperation in the 

extension of best re 
sults on a national basis. A year ago ai 
a meeting of the Association of Schoo 
Administrators immediately succeeding 
your Own convention at Atlantic City, ! 
announced that the Office of Educatio: 
was about to set up a program of Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance, anc 
that Richard D, Allen, Assistant Superin 
tendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island, was being retained as Consultant 
In the November, 1938, issue of your 
magazine OCCUPATIONS you found an 
account of what had been done to that 
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date.* At this time, a few months later, 


[ am able to give you a more detailed re- 
port of our proposed program, and to 
relate to you what I hope you will con- 
sider definite progress already made, and 
to outline certain plans for the future. 

The term “guidance,” itself, is sub- 
iect to many interpretations. Moreover, 
around it, in the typical American fash- 
ion, have grown procedures and types of 
administration and supervision which are 
as varied as those for the other newer 
developments in the educational program. 
The development of health service, for 
instance, or of industrial arts, or of re- 
search, has followed patterns adapted to 
the needs and to the limitations of the 
communities in which these needs arise. 
This characteristic has not on the whole 
hampered the growth of these fields. 
Rather it has offered a rich pattern of 
experimentation from which constantly 
better choices may be made as school sys- 
tems set about reorganizing their provi- 
sions for these services. In the guidance 
movement we take our cue from this 
history. It is no part of the intention of 
the Office of Education to attempt to set 
exact patterns in this field, or to change 
acceptable philosophies and procedures 
which have developed throughout the 
country as evolutions from local condi- 
tions. 

The very conclusion reached in the 
preceding paragraph also implies that in 
adopting a program of guidance the 
Office of Education must be inclusive 
rather than exclusive in its definitions 
and objectives. Referring to a release of 
last October in which I stated in a bulle- 


*Studebaker, John W. “The New National Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Service.” 
~ ayeneme XVII, November, 1938, pp. 101- 
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tin® the principles underlying the new 
Service, you will find the following state 
ment: 


The functions to be performed by the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service are to be as broad and complete 
as is practicable for the Office to provide 
for at any given time within the limits 
of funds, cooperative assistance from vari 
ous Organizations, both within the Gov 
ernment and outside, and other assets 
The activities in which the Service will be 
interested will include such phases of gui 
dance as vocational guidance, personal 
guidance, educational guidance, and place 
ment. 


DEFINITIONS 


Staff members of the Guidance Ser 
vice, faced with the necessity of focusing 
their own efforts, have considered it wise 
to define for their own benefit the term 
“guidance” and the term “occupations. 
and to formulate the basis for a guidance 
program. This means merely that, in 
speaking and writing, some point of 
orientation had to be chosen. 

With due consideration of the many 
excellent and varied definitions of gui 
dance which have already been formu- 
lated, and indeed, after careful considera- 
tion of them, guidance was defined as 
follows: 


Guidance—The process of acquainting 
the individual with various ways in which 
he may discover, and use, his natural en 
dowment, in addition to special training 
available from any source, so that he may 
live, and make a living, to the best advan 
tage to himself and to society. 


This definition, based upon the doc- 
trine of individual differences and the 
freedom of choice of the individual, 
recognizes under special training all 





*"Principles Underlying the Organization and 
Administration of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service.” See also OCCUPATIONS, 
XVII, December, 1938, pp. 238-239 
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forms of education, both general and vo- 
ational; it contemplates any necessary 
mental, physical, and social adjustments 
for the individual; its objective is that 
he may take his place in the working 
world in such a manner that both he and 
the society of which he is a part may be 
the gainers. 

Guidance, under this definition, is con- 
sidered as a sort of staff service, func- 
tioning to give its best offices to the indi- 
vidual, to the educational system, and to 
the community, for the common use of 
all. 

The word occupations occupies a very 
prominent place, not merely in the title 
of this Service, but also in the thinking 
of all those whom we have consulted in 
setting up this Service, and they cover a 
wide range of opinion. For that reason 
the conception of the word occupations 
is important in outlining objectives. The 
definition we have adopted is: 

Occupations—Work in _ semi-skilled, 
skilled, technical, semi-professional, and 
professional vocations in the fields of 
homemaking, agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, personal service, and in connec- 
tion with other ways of making a living. 

The place of homemaking in this list 
is worthy of special comment. Here is 
recognition of the need of guidance in a 
field of occupations extending beyond 
and, indeed, supplementary to, the wage- 
earning pursuits engaged in by girls and 
women, whose interests are further rec- 
ognized in this Service by the specific in- 
clusion on the staff of a woman specialist 
who will give those interests her active 
attention. 


THE PROGRAM 
Since one of the immediate tasks which 


the Guidance Service had set itself was 
to issue certain publications useful in the 
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extension of programs of guidance 
was evident that some outline of the a, 
of such programs was necessary 

each specialist might relate his own co; 
tribution to those of others. A athe 
comprehensive survey of prograr 
guidance in existence, checked wi 
opinions of Our many conferees, | 

to decide that complete programs of » 
dance should include the following 
Individual inventory. 

Occupational information. 
Counseling. 

Exploration of training opportu 
Placement. 

6. Follow-up 


A kh Wh 


In outlining these areas no atte 
being made to prescribe procedurc 
techniques. If, however, all the funct 
which a guidance program should includ 
are performed, provisions must be mac 
by some method of dealing with 
problems which themselves have infinit 
variety, presenting themselves under thes: 
six topics. 

Having thus considered the general a 
titude of the Office toward the guidance 
movement, and certain concepts neck 
sary in setting up its own philosophy « 
action, the next question was naturall) 
how any program the Office might adop 
would be most efficiently carried out. 

It is axiomatic, I think, that in the 
United States educational procedures ar 
not only most efficiently attacked on 4 
state and local basis, but that in the mau 
progress is made because ideas proceec 
from the bottom up, not from the top 
down. With certain exceptions the 
schools evolve from experiments under 
taken locally, sometimes in a single 
school, sometimes in a city or county 
sometimes with the state as a unit. It 1s 
at any rate evident that programs under 
taken in the 52 states and territories 
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would have many more chances for 
healthy experimentation and growth than 


- one undertaken purely on a national basis. 


The state departments of education offer 
such opportunities in the case of gui- 
dance programs. 

In considering the best interests of the 
cuidance movement it is particularly for- 
tunate that the implications of guidance 
cannot be disassociated ultimately from 
the occupation of the individual. In fact, 
the three elements—occupational infor- 
mation, placement, and follow-up—have 
long been recognized as absolutely essen- 
tial to the strictest vocational school. To- 
day, it would be hard to find a vocational 
educator who would not also admit that 
individual inventory, counseling, and the 
careful choice of training opportunities 
are as essential to vocational schools as 
to any other form of education. He is, 
of course, equally interested in the boy 
or girl who is happy, healthy, and socially 
adjusted, merely as a better wage earner, 
if for no other reason. These facts pro- 
vide ample justification under the specific 
provisions of the federal vocational acts 
for providing, in the various states, for 
federal aid to state programs of super- 
vision for guidance in general, to the ex- 
tent that the vocations obviously are in- 
volved. 

Following a ruling by the Office of 
Education that such supervision could be 
reimbursed, the State of Maryland last 
fall immediately put into effect such a 
plan. Since then Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and Kansas have started the organization 
of state programs. In addition, numbers 
of other states have indicated by corre- 
spondence or conference that plans are ac- 
tively in preparation, and scarcely a week 
has passed without a new addition being 
made to this list. Most of you are prob- 
ably familiar, through the article in Oc- 
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CUPATIONS® for January, 1939, with the 
provisions of the Maryland State Plan 
This, of course, is only a sample plan 
from which the plans of other states may 
differ to a degree justified by their own 
needs. 


PROGRESS IN MARYLAND 

The State Supervisor for Maryland has 
only this month made a report, in which 
he states his aim is to inaugurate a pro- 
gram of educational and vocational gui- 
dance in at least one high school in each 
county of the state. To bring this about, 
he has had conferences with the superin- 
tendents of schools concerned to get their 
cooperation. This preliminary work was 
followed by conferences with the princi- 
pals of the schools selected and by faculty 
meetings in the schools, so that all teach 
ers might understand the purpose of the 
program. 

He has visited every six weeks each of 
these schools, not only to help the prin 
cipal on his own program but also to con- 
fer with the home-room teachers 
have assumed the teaching of occupa- 
tional information, and with the coun- 
selors concerning their organization and 
practices. As initial services for the young 
people in the schools he hopes to provide 
occupational and educational information 
to all first-year high-school students; to 
provide personal and social guidance 
through the home-room period; to give 
systematic counseling to all seniors, and 
to provide the same service for withdraw- 
als as for seniors. Meanwhile, he is edu- 
cating his communities by talking on gui- 
dance to all school and civic organizations 
which he can reach. 

Also the Maryland State Supervisor 
is outlining an individual inventory sys- 


Ww ho 





*"Excerpts from Amendments to Maryland State 
Plan for Vocational Education.” OCCUPATIONS, 
XVII, January, 1939, pp. 312-314 
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tem based on the most accepted test and 
measurement practices, and developing a 
permanent record plan to preserve the 
facts for continuous use. In a splendid 
example of cooperative effort, he is work- 
ing jointly with the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the American 
Youth Commission in a demonstration in 
Frederick County, which includes an ox 
cupational survey and other research 
which should have broad significance for 
guidance programs in rural areas. The 
program is under the supervision of the 
Maryland State Director of Vocational 
Education, who, in turn, is directly re- 
sponsible to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

It would seem that no further evidence 
is needed to show the stimulating effect 
of a state program of supervision and 
guidance, at least so far as Maryland is 
concerned. Incidentally, the state super 
visor, recognizing that the city of Balti- 
more has made great strides in a guidance 
program of its own, has drawn liberally 
on what that program had to teach him, 
but he has confined his own efforts to 
other parts of the state, an outstanding 
example of how common sense in state 
supervision may encourage the further 
development of guidance without inter- 
ference with local practices already set 
up. 

Present progress in Maryland has been 
described merely as an example of how 
one state has attacked its problem. To 
quote again from the bulletin on prin 
ciples already referred to: 


Past practice indicates clearly that the 
organization and function of the guidance 
service in states and local school systems 
and of local schools will inevitably vary 
a great deal. It will not be the purpose of 
the Office of Education . . . to advocate 
any particular pattern of organization for 
a guidance service, nor will the Office seek 
to secure uniformity with reference to 
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the variety of special functions to be pe; 

formed by the several State, local, an, 

school guidance organizations. * 

As a matter of fact, it is possible tha 
some states may have a relatively narroy 
program. It is equally possible that othe, 
states may conceive objectives so broad 
that many functions of their guidang 
programs would be clearly beyond th 
limits of proper federal reimbursement 
In the latter case expenses would need 
be prorated so far as vocational funds ar 
concerned. The important point is t! 
every new state program of supervi 
will provide a new focal point for ¢! 
extension of important elements of ¢ 
dance in areas now almost entirely | 
ing this educational service. The ver 
existence of this forward movement wi! 
stimulate strongly the extension of con 
prehensive guidance programs in loca 
ties within the state where beginning 
large or small, have already been mack 

Nothing said here should result in t! 
impression that the states are entirely cd 
pendent upon reimbursed supervision for 
leadership in guidance or that numbers of 
them have not already taken an advanced 
position in this respect. New York and 
Vermont have supervisors who give their 
entire time to this work. In approx 
mately half the states there is recognitio: 
of guidance as an essential of educational! 
policy which ranges from statements ad 
vocating that it should find a place in 
school programs, to well-formulated out 
lines offered to the state school system 


SOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The Guidance Service has in the few 
months of its existence already produced 


some tangible results in direct assistance 

*“Principles Underlying the Organization and 
Administration of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service.” See Occupations, XVI! 
December, 1938, pp. 238-239. 
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| to states, localities, and individuals. On 

| February 1, 1939, it took over all the 
field correspondence of the National Oc- 

i cupational Conference which has placed 

its library of reference material in the 

library of the Office of Education. This 

' correspondence, added to the volume 
which already has grown up in the ser- 
vice, now amounts to about a thousand 
letters each month. To handle this efhi- 
ciently, a dozen or more mimeographed 
aids in the form of references and bib- 
liographies have been developed; they 
are constantly being revised and im- 
roved. Thousands of individuals have 
been reached through these means. 

Four publications have been written 
and are now in the editing stage. One 
of these deals with the problems of adult 
guidance. A second is a result of a pre- 
liminary survey of guidance in rural 
areas. It will contain a description of one 
or two programs in rural situations which 
appear to be efficient and permanent, and 
will offer these patterns as a basis of ex- 
perimentation in other rural areas. A 
third publication is a rather comprehen- 
sive bulletin dealing with individual in- 
ventory and permanent records. It is 
aimed at the needs of counselors and has 
in mind particularly those who are with- 
out very much preparation as they un- 
dertake new programs in their individual 
schools. A fourth publication is an or- 
ganization bulletin which will state the 
principles and practices of this Service, 
and is intended to serve as a statement of 
policies and procedure for general refer- 
ence. It will present a condensed account 
of the guidance program in fourteen 
cities, brought up-to-date after having 
been reviewed by the responsible authori- 
ties in those cities. A second part of this 
publication will be a section summarizing 
the present status of guidance in each of 
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the 48 States and the District of Colum 
bia. 

It has become apparent that in the field 
of occupational information the efforts of 
the Service must be concentrated in ac 
tivities of a clearing-house nature. These 
activities involve the principle of co- 
operation to the highest degree, and dur 
ing the past few months efforts have been 
directed toward establishing relations 
with the public and private agencie: 
which have mutual interests to pool 
These contacts have revealed a hearty de- 
site to be helpful. For example, the 
United States Employment Service, and 
particularly its Bureau of Research and 
Standards, have offered freely their as 
sistance in making their monumental 
hundred-volume analysis of jobs by in- 
dustries available for school use, as well 
as the results of the occupational surveys 
they are conducting in six centers, urban 
and rural. 


OCCUPATIONAL SURVEYS 


So far, one or two problems appear to 
assume outstanding importance. The 
first concerns occupational information, 
and emphasizes the critical place which 
the local survey has in this field. National 
trends and general job descriptions are 
essential background, but the informa 
tion the counselor and the individual 
alike need most, concerns the jobs avail- 
able in the place where the individual 
lives. This information must include 
how many jobs there are, what skills 
these jobs require, and what kind of per- 
sons should fill these jobs—vital facts in 
counseling, training, placement, and even 
in curriculum building. It is fair to say 
that few communities in the United 
States have an accurate knowledge of 
their local situations, or, having secured 
that knowledge, have made adequate 
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preparation to keep the information con- 
tinuous and up-to-date. 

It appears that one of the useful ac- 
tivities in the field of occupational infor- 
mation which the Office of Education can 
promote is the continuous publication of 
patterns of local surveys in all urban and 
rural situations, so that the local survey 
may become the general practice and its 
techniques improved. Promising experi- 
ments under the auspices of the United 
States Employment Service are under way 
in Providence, Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
Dallas, as well as in Frederick County, 
Maryland, and St. Louis County, Mis- 
souri. Other experiments, like the one in 
Portland, Oregon, under the auspices of 
local school systems and other agencies, 
will be sought out and reported. 


For RuRAL COMMUNITIES 

A second important problem in a na- 
tional program is that concerned with 
rural communities. Our recent survey, 
although of limited character, disclosed 
that organized programs of guidance in 
rural areas, with several outstanding ex- 
ceptions, are practically non-existent. 
Time and again correspondence with 
counties from which reports of guidance 
programs have been received indicate that 
these programs had stopped because their 
upkeep depended upon the leadership of 
some individual, such as a county super- 
intendent, who had since left the locality. 

Only a few brief statements of fact are 
necessary to show the seriousness of the 
rural problem. For instance, three-quar- 
ters of the high schools of the United 
States and about 40 per cent of high- 
school pupils are in rural areas. Prac- 
tically all of these schools enroll fewer 
than 200 each, and often fewer than 50 
pupils to a building. On the farms there 
will be, on the average, four children to 
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a family, at least two of whom not 
have in the past decade, but must in ; 
future, go to some city to make a , 
In half of the cases the two that ren 
on the farm will face a living bare! 
the subsistence level, and all of them q; 
be assured of an income on the averap 
only a fraction of what the city » 
can earn. On the other hand, n 
city in the United States is reprod 
itself, and each must depend upon t 
migrants to keep up its population, ey 
though at present it cannot supply the: 
with jobs enough to go around. 


a. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS 
All these facts add up to the folloy 
questions related to guidance: 


How can the excellent personal servic 
now often rendered by teachers and prir 
cipals of small schools be extended or 
basis of occupational facts and aut! 
guidance procedures, to render a con 
program? How can the opportunit 
rural regions be more thoroughly 
plored so that the best of rural youth 
first consider their own areas as the s 
of their future careers rather than s 
far away city? What training opportu: 
ties and changes in curricula are neces 
sary, and what do these in the long rur 
imply for reorganization of rural atter 
ance and administration units? For tl 
pupils who must migrate to the city, what 
can be done to prepare them for the cor 
ditions they will meet there in environ 
ment and employment prerequisites ? 


These questions are not easily 
swered. It would appear that their solu 
tion would be one of the major ways in 
which a state program of supervision 
guidance could be most helpful. This 
conjecture is substantiated by the present 
policy in Maryland. 

In addition to these two principal 
problems many others no less urgent arc 
constantly being called to our attention 
with requests for some kind of assistance 
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Kor instance the question Is raised as to 

che best means for the in-service guidance 
) training of all teachers and the training 
»f those still in schools of education. The 
latter, no matter what they may teach, 
need a general background of training 
in guidance. Some of them will require 
more specific training as a foundation for 
the work they expect to do as counselors. 

What again are the best means for the 

briefing or abstracting of the voluminous 
sccupational information available al- 
ready from local, state, governmental, 
ind private sources, so that these facts 
may be pooled for the common benefit of 
every counselor? When this information 
has been put into convenient form, how 
may it be disseminated most widely, most 
economically, and most promptly? 

Hundreds of communities have many 
agencies conducted partly or wholly for 
the specific purpose of guiding youth and 
adults. A survey in the city of Washing- 
ton recently disclosed 96 distinct groups 
of this sort. How may the principle of 
integration be applied in communities, 
insofar as this seems advisable, to bring 
to bear the full force of this immense 
power of public opinion upon the local 
problems of guidance? How may these 
agencies cooperate with the representa- 
tives of employers, of labor, and of pub- 
lic schools, so as to help solve problems 
of occupational information, placement, 
and follow-up? 

By inheritance the public schools of 
today have been vested with the task of 
making education available to the great 
rank and file. Supplementing the schools 
are powerful governmental agencies of- 
ten with large financial resources and 
immense energy. How may the schools 
maintain their historic function in an in- 
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tegrated effort by which these agencies 
may supplement the work of the schools 
without duplicating it, in this field ot 
guidance, which because of the emer 
gencies of the day is often the field which 
these agencies attack first? 

How may the Office of Education take 
up and carry on the admirable stimula 
tion of guidance programs begun by the 
thirteen superintendents who, during the 
past two years, have worked so heartily 
and successfully with the National Occu- 
pational Conference? The series of re 
gional conferences and the Occupational 
Adjustment—tInterim Report which have 
characterized the past year’s activities of 
the group, have presented a type of pro 
motion of the guidance movement far too 
valuable to be allowed to die out when 
the National Occupational Conference it 
self will cease to exist. 

To help in the solution of these and 
other problems the staff of the Guidance 
Service of the Office of Education will 
bend its efforts. But its attempts will 
be entirely in vain without the active co- 
operation and support of both the leaders 
and lay members of the guidance move- 
ment so completely represented by the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. I trust that you who have so gen- 
erously come to our support in the few 
months of our existence will continue in 
the future to aid us by your suggestions 
and constructive criticism. Operating in 
the tradition of the Office through state 
and local agencies, the Office of Educa- 
tion stands ready within the limits of its 
personnel and finances to lend the will- 
ing hand of assistance to every significant 
effort in the promotion of the com- 
prehensive development of guidance 


throughout the whole country. 








The Social Approach to Vocational Careers 


ORDWAY TEAD 


Chairman, Board of Higher Education, New York City 


No OTHER BODY in our society is 
so concerned as is the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association to ask the 
right questions about those basic issues 
in our economy having to do with how 
people find their voca- 
tions and how they ful- 
fill life through them. 
With such an indispen- 
sable mandate we may 
have sins of omission 
but the means of grace 
and the hope of glory 
are also ours! But the 
time has come to lift 
our eyes from the inter- 
viewer's desk and see 
our role in a statesman’s setting. In do- 
ing this I am neither querulous, disap- 
pointed, nor negative, but aim to be con- 
structive and imaginative, yet realistic 
and candid about the current challenge 
to a national body consecrated to enhanc- 
ing the dignity and stature of vocation in 
modern America. 

Therefore I propose to touch upon 
three phases of our challenge: (1) What 
is the social significance of vocation? 
(2) What problems are disclosed by a 
social approach to the vocational di- 
lemma? (3) What new outlooks and at- 
tacks seem to be suggested by these 
problems? 

1. What is the social significance of 
vocation? One's vocation is, or should 


be, the channel of that profound and 


* Here is a challenge to NVGA 
to aid in the elevation of jobs to 
be vocations, to change job- 
bunting to career discovery as a 
stabilizer in a continuing period 
of social and economic uncer- 
tainty. The paper was presented 
at the Association's annual ban- 
quet, February 24, during the 
Cleveland Convention. 


necessary reconciliation of the claims 
society and of individuality which even 
one is called upon to make. Reduction oj 
working hours and the complete unen 
ployment of millions do not alter the 
truth that not 
does man eat bread 
the sweat of his face 
but he has in moderr 
days surrounded hin 
self with institutio: 
and patterns of socia 
approval which give 
virtual supremacy 
vocation as the satisfy 
ing way of individua 
and social fulfillment 

We all see life through the preconcep- 
tions which surround our employment 
“How does it affect my job?” is the im 
mediate reaction of all of us to ever 
question that bears remotely upon it 
“Based on my experience, I would sa; 
.” and we all go on to generalize out 
of a personal, vocational background. I: 
is hardly too much to state that upon vo 
cation hangs the occasion of individua 
growth and power, opportunity for fam 
ily life, the esteem of friends and neigh 
bors, and the fulfillment of the wise 
maxim, /aborare est orare, to labor is t« 
pray. 

We are, as we are vocationally fitted 

And as we are not vocationally fitted 
we are, in contemporary society, the vic 
tims of that guiltiest feeling—of self 
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ustrust, self-contempt, inadequacy, and 
insecurity. Unemployment is terrible, 
sonomically; but it is also demoralizing 
nd undermining to that priceless thing, 
elf-respect, on its psychological side. To 
held at arm’s length outside the door, 
varing at a sign saying, “No Help 
Wanted,” is the beginning of disaster to 
he individual's ego. And it is the begin- 
ing of disaster to a society which says in 
fect that it is less bother to give a man 
1 pittance than to provide him with em- 
ployment 

There was a time—a few decades ago 

when a vocation was more simply 
some by. We need to be reminded of 
this in order to see how drastically dif- 
ferent is our stance on the problem today. 
For today jobs derive from ownership, 
aot any ownership that you or I or ordi- 
nary folks typically control, but the own- 
ership of relatively expensive productive 
resources or outlets. When those who 
own property (machines, materials, man- 
agement skills) conclude that the use of 
property can be profitable to them, jobs 
are offered. Otherwise they are not. 

Quite cold-bloodedly, then, the occa- 
sion whereby the great majority of our 
insecure fellow-citizens can function as 
persons and as social contributors, is a 
matter wholly beyond their direct and 
immediate control. Vocation may be 
psychically integral to modern life; but 
the opportunity for vocation is, by and 
large, economically accidental. It is de- 
termined by forces and influences in so- 
ciety which are uncontrolled, incalculable, 
and not to be depended upon. 

Surely this has a bearing upon the role 
played in society by an agency like this 
Association which is the custodian of the 
vocational approach to human endeavor. 
We cannot but ask whether we—experts 
in vocation—are to stand indifferently by 
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while the whole matter of the existenc 
of any vocation depends upon factors 
which we ignore, or factors so unpredict 
able as to be virtually irresponsible. 

Do we not have an urgent summons to 
realize that if this curious situation re 
mains nobody's business, it is in serious 
danger of being taken up as the business 
of some self-seeking demagogue who 
will irresponsibly make foolish but at- 
tractive promises? If vocations are our 
business, surely we must get busy about 
the ways and means of creating them 
let this inquiry lead where it may! 


THE PROBLEMS 
2. What problems, then, are disclosed 


by a social approach to the vocational 
dilemmas? There is, first, the quantita 
tive problem. There are 21,000,000 
young people in our land between 16 and 
24 years of age. At least 4,000,000 of 
these are without work, of whom many 
have never worked. Today there are 
more than 6,000,000 of these between 14 
and 18 years in high schools, although 
this represents fewer than two-thirds of 
those in that age group. 

The tapering off of our birth-rate 
means the necessity for a growing pro 
vision of jobs or support for more people 
over 55 years of age, who consequently 
tend to try to stay at work over a longer 
term of years, thus leaving fewer open 
ings for newcomers. In agriculture, the 
authorities are agreed that several mil- 
lions of workers should in the immediate 
future be given the chance to shift to 
other employments. Reliable figures of 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
disclose that in the nine years from Octo- 
ber, 1929, to 1938, output per man hour 
in American factories increased 22 per 
cent; hourly wage rates rose 16 per cent; 
labor costs are 5 per cent down, and the 
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work week is 23 per cent shorter. Yet 
our figures of national unemployment, 
due to increases in population and all the 
other factors, still stand at somewhere 
around 10,000,000; and we may well 
still have four to six million unemployed 
in 1940 even if production should this 
year pass the 1929 level. 

Yes, the size of this problem is shock- 
ing. Nor is any end in sight with present 
methods of facing it. And should it by 
any evil chance get worse, the oppor- 
tunities for a Huey Long as youth leader 
become superb. 

But this is not all. Regarding the em- 
ployment openings that there are, can 
we answer our own professional ques- 
tions satisfactorily? Let me put a few 
such questions: 


Have we in our respective localities full 
knowledge of jobs open, skills required, 
promotional possibilities, and shifts in oc- 
cupation taking place? 

Do we keep such information currently 
accurate and use it in both the educational 
and the guidance services offered to every 
school child in our land who seeks it or 
should seek it? 

Do we check vocational information 
from our localities with data on regional 
and national opportunities and trends? 

Do we seek to encourage by every con- 
ceivable means the extension of the gui- 
dance work which should properly be of- 
fered in the United States Employment 
Service ? 

Do we think too much in terms of job 
placements and not enough in terms of 
the quality of the vocational careers which 
we might help employers to offer if they 
would take a progressive stand toward 
their whole personnel policy? In other 
words, do we confuse jobs and vocations, 
and forget that under proper management 
even what is called unskilled work might 
be given a true vocational setting by re- 
sourceful managers ? 

Do we concern ourselves with the con- 
tent of vocational education locally of- 
fered, to be sure it is not a mere feeder 





to save local employers from training cog, 

they should rightfully assume? 

Do we understand the basic ual tie 
required of the majority of workers tody 
when skills are being transferred to m, 
chines and when work attitudes and tot, 
economic morale thus become crucial\; 
more significant ? 

Do we understand the part played by 
associations of workers—labor unions—ijr 
ministering to vocational self-respect and 
status and in offering to workers at leas 
a toe-hold of participation in citizenshiy 
in the government—that is, the manage 
ment—of industry ? 
These are the issues which relate ; 

the qualitative aspects of our role ir 
society. If our honest answers to then 
are less than satisfactory after a quarter 
century of effort, has the time not com 
to achieve a new fighting edge upon ou: 
activity, both locally and nationally? 

Have we, perhaps, been fiddling wit! 
wiggly blocks while the Rome of los 
economic opportunity has been roaring « 
devastation around us? Have we beer 
placidly giving aptitude tests, while w« 
ourselves should be put to the test o/ 
making vocation again a reality in our 
land? 

These questions are disturbing. Ye: 
and I mean them to be. I mean them tc 
be a summons to a whole reexamination 
of the role of this Association. “New 
duties demand new measures, and new 
men.” 

But lest you think my questions stanc 
alone, let me remind you further of the 
questions the young people themselves 
are asking of all of us. They come to u: 
to be vocationally guided; and are we 
sure they are not being vocationally guyec 
and kidded—offered vacations, not voca- 
tions? For their questions go to the root: 
of our predicament. 

Youth are asking: Why cannot I get 
work? What work is interesting and val: 
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vable for me to try to get into? How 
should I prepare for it? How can my 
vocation be the way in to my participa- 
tion in economic citizenship? 

I. for one, bow my head in shame at 
the results of our labors in the face of 
the need for so much more and better 
and more penetrating labor on the part 
of us who are the self-constituted spe- 
cialists in vocation—its rise and fall. 


New ATTACKS SUGGESTED 

3, What new outlooks and attacks 
seem to be suggested? Of course we need 
a new attack upon the problem—an at- 
tack commensurate in our courage, our 
constructive imagination, our daring to 
address ourselves to fundamentals, with 
the national size and the local urgency of 
the job. “I beseech you that ye walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are 
called.” 

There are four fronts on which the 
campaign should be waged: (1) the 
ways and means of getting a large imme- 
diate resumption of production; (2) the 
new emphasis upon democratic economic 
planning; (3) the need for political ac- 
tion to effect changes in public policy 
and practice; and (4) the efforts needed 
to get our total drive concerned with the 
proffering of vocations rather than of 
mere job placement. 

On the first front, we might begin by 
asking ourselves: How can private in- 
dustry be prevailed upon to go ahead full 
steam? If the unmistakable answer to 
this question were anywhere available, 
we may be sure that private industry 
would have been steamed up already. 
Lack of confidence, uncertainty, sluggish 
markets—these are the outward signs of 
inner weaknesses which are partly psy- 
chologic, partly economic. But of one 
thing we may be reasonably clear, that if 


and when business acceleration gets un 
der way of its own momentum, it will 
contain within that momentum a bullish 
period which will be followed by a bear 
ish one. No one would venture to assert 
that our control of business cycles is yet 
sufficiently adept to promise exemption 
from another depression a few years after 
the next boom got under way. And with 
that depression would recur, probably 
more severely, the vocational problems 
we face today. 


A PuBLic FUNCTION 

Another start can be made by asking 
ourselves what the role of government in 
a democratic society should be. I do not 
ask this to give comfort to any further 
dominance by Washington in the affairs 
of men, to urge undue centralizations of 
economic power to be transferred from 
their present seats to other geographic or 
political areas, nor yet to hint that we 
should ask somebody else to do what we 
should do for ourselves. Rather our no- 
tions of freedom, of enterprise, of public 
responsibility, and of voluntary public 
initiative, have to be re-evaluated. 

There is a problem here of right atti- 
tudes and methods. But it is not in- 
soluble and not to be solved by a return 
to old formulas. The problem is to se- 
cure agreement that in a democracy the 
responsibility of government is a positive 
one—afhirmatively related to the further- 
ance of the well-being of each of its citi- 
zens. That affirmative interest surely ex- 
tends to the opportunity for and pursuit 
of the right vocation by each of us. And 
it is possible to constitute, administer, 
and operate agencies of government or 
derived from government in ways that 
are decentralized, democratic, and hu- 
manly tolerable. 

I shall put it bluntly. The provision of 
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vocational opportunity and the provision 
of data upon which to guide people to 
that opportunity, are rapidly becoming 
explicit public functions. And we must 
aid in the transition. 

Again, we are perhaps too timid about 
asking the basic questions on vocation. 
For we have men and young 
women, eager to work; we have the fac- 
tories and facilities for production at 
which they might be put to work. But 


if we bring men and machines together 


young 


under any public mandate they will com- 
pete with private enterprise, it is cor- 
rectly alleged. And so-called private en- 
terprise is not to be disturbed, it is fur- 
ther alleged—not so correctly! 

Several writers* have suggested meth- 
ods by which government spending could 
help various private producers to go 
ahead on expanded quota. The basic 
trend of all is clear and similar. We do 
not lack for programs. So-called “‘pro- 
duction for use’ plans were also put 
forward earlier in the depression. Their 
abortive fate indicated a half-hearted con- 
viction and a too easy deference to in- 
terests which saw themselves deprived of 
possible markets. 

Public enterprises of the “yardstick’’ 
variety have also been proposed—and op- 
posed. There is reason to think that a 
careful development of this type of de- 
vice would have valuable results both 
directly and indirectly in creating em- 
ployment. 

The WPA, the PWA, the CCC, the 
NYA, have been among the means re- 
sorted to, to offer employment in certain 
fields where private enterprise was not 
interested to operate. The policy has not, 
however, been sufficiently aggressive be- 
cause there is not yet sufficiently wide 


*See recent works by Mordecai Ezekiel, David 
Coyle, Max Lerner, George Counts, T. A. Baggs. 
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public agreement to the view that th 
offering of really productive public em 
ployment is socially wise. It may not ye 
be wise. But we have a right to ask ho, 
many more years of wholesale unem; 
ment must go on before it is wi : for 
government to initiate production, ap 
therefore to create vocations. It is fund, 
mental to a democracy that an import 
fraction of our people must be con 
of the inevitability of this assumptior 
public economic activity—or of e 
activity under some public oversight 
wisdom of helping toward that 
tion is something this Association 
evitably required to think about and 
cuss. 

We cannot longer ignore the absen 
of vocational opportunity. We must 
to public attention insistently the 
rotic consequences of the present voca 
tional vacuum on the character, we 
being, and future of our younger citizen 

Correction of this major evil is not a 
matter of any ome solution. Whoever 
would propose any one answer, should 
be suspect. But that does not alter our 
responsibility to search for various ways 
of attack; to publicize that search; and 
to urge that experiments be made 

If public spending proves no answer 
except in a momentary way, then private 
spending on production should be delib 
erately and vigorously fostered. If pri 
vate-production expansion cannot be 
negotiated and continues to bog down 
then to what conclusion are we seeming); 
forced? 


PUBLIC PLANNING 
Up to now extensive public interven- 
tion in economic matters has been largely 
of an emergency character. From now on 
the trend seems unmistakable—and this 
is my second point—that some measur 
of public planning about production must 
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-ooner or later supervene. Planning for 
more adequate production is a rational 
concept—thus far it has been too rational 
to have wide appeal. But it is not an im- 
possible, a quixotic or a utopian concept. 
The work of the National Economic and 
Social Planning Association in charting 
the approaches to a practical use of plan- 
ning has been noteworthy and should be 
carefully studied for points of view it 
can yield for us. 

We too have to step out into a wider 
arena and become concerned with plan- 
ning attitudes and ultimately with plan- 
ning procedures which give promise of 
opening up the world of new vocation to 
the youth not yet employed, to the end 
that they have productive careers and so- 
ciety has more productive goods and ser- 
vices. It is no longer a question of 
“where are the jobs?’’ It is a question— 
and must be increasingly in the conscious- 
ness of the great American public—of 
how do we plan and provide for the ini- 
tiation of production and distribution so 
that many more goods are available, 
many more people are usefully employed; 
and we use machinery as our servant, not 
as Our master. 

One long-time new attack, then, 
should be on vocational planning as the 
obverse of production planning. And as 
economic planning properly works from 
two ends at once—the national and the 
local—so also must vocational planning. 
Examination of vocational careers at the 
level of the local region and of its total 
human ecology is badly needed. Popula- 
tion trends, natural-resources develop- 
ments, and industrial plant decentraliza- 
tion and reallocations begin by register- 
ing their effects in individual localities. 
They end by creating national problems. 
Were we approaching our work plan- 
fully, they would be caught and coped 
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with before they became national in 
scope. 

Objections have, of course, been of 
fered to a planning approach. But they 
are largely objections of misunderstand- 
ing or of self-interest. They are objec 
tions which can be met. Social and tech 
nical inventiveness are now readily avail 
able. Here is a field where we must set 
up our artillery and determine where to 
direct our shots. 

The third sector is the political one 
The time has passed when we can pre- 
tend to be above the political battle. We 
must be in the very thick of it, if we 
want the function of this organization to 
be served in a way adequate to the size of 
our task. 


ELEVATING JOBS TO VOCATIONS 


A fourth front is the aid we can offer 
to the elevation of jobs to be vocations, 
the changing of the attitude from job 
hunting to career-discovery. We cannot 
do this alone. Yet we cannot ignore that 
this has to be done; and a constant prod 
to this end should be supplied by people 
with our outlook. 

Those who have major responsibility 
today for the character and quality of 
positions open, incentives offered, and 
supporting training for upgrading and 
promotion, are the employers, singly and 
in trade associations, and the labor 
unions. Both management specialists and 
labor union leaders have a vested interest 
in the offering of jobs, and in the sup- 
plying of all the supporting conditions 
which enable jobs to attain the dignity of 
vocations. 

They pursue this task of job-offering 
and job-conservation with points of view 
that are colored by the special interests 
and needs of managers and of labor 
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unions. Both groups need the corrective 
and broadening of their thinking and 
planning which bodies like this should 
bring to them. Under the constant pres- 
sures of survival and profit making those 
in industry tend to see workers as means 
to the ends of corporate success or of 
union strength. This Association is dedi- 
cated to seeing workers as ends in them- 
selves. 

Hence I suggest that both at the level 
of national action by this Association and 
in local relations with employers and 
trade unions, we have a job of collabora- 
tion and of aggressive insistence on pub- 
licizing new methods of improved, oper- 
ating personnel policies in industry. The 
content of this assignment is specific; the 
methods are reasonably well established. 
The practices of the most enlightened 
companies and labor unions and the 
studies of leading thinkers in the field of 
personnel management give us the cue 
We should be competent nationally and 
locally to be an educational force here. 


APPROACH INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


This necessary approach to industrial 
managers and to labor union leaders im- 
poses a responsibility upon us to be tech- 
nically equipped to meet them on their 
own ground with knowledge of their 
problems and their vocabulary and out- 
look. This is no suggestion that we be 
two-faced or hypocritical—talking one 
way to legislators, for example, and an- 


other way to employers. Rather we taj 
in the world of public policy out of te, 
listic experience with known local need 
And we talk to managers and unio, 
leaders out of a deep sense of Practica 
sympathy with them as today’s sponsor 
of vocation, and the sense also of the re 
quirement that we ave to collabor 
with them in relation to tomorrow mor; 
ing’s vocational and job demands. 
work at efforts to enhance vocation ; 
two levels at once—the level of the store 
and shop, and the level of evolving pub 
lic policy. The task of simultaneous); 
doing these two without pulling 
punches in either direction is not easy— 
but the shrewdness it requires is on 
the necessary tactics of sound action 

As one who has been closely associated 
with this body for years, I am here t 
say that either a new day of more pr 
found effort must now dawn for it 
some other body with a long-time state 
manly grasp will rise to seize the urgent 
opportunity. 

We are trustees of something ver 
precious—the zeal of America’s 
for the fulfillment of their vocatior 
rights. Youth movements can help ar 
they may do much. But we bring to 
task a trained skill and a disinterest 
social outlook. We must not turn bad 
We may not betray our professional ob! 
gation. We should be the spearhead 
a united front for the creation and 
nifying of vocation. 


Ordway Tead is the editor of the economic and business books published 
by Harper & Bros. An expert in the field of personnel administration, 
Mr. Tead has written and lectured extensively on this topic. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK SERVICE 











Active support for a proposed federal Occupational Outlook Service 
was given by the National Vocational Guidance Association at its recent 
Cleveland Convention, when the Delegate Assembly unanimously approved 
the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, The relative demand for new workers in various occupations 
and the relative supply of competent workers seeking employment in 
each occupation are matters of great importance to young persons who 
are choosing occupations for which they will obtain training and to 
older persons who face the necessity for occupational readjustment, and 


WHEREAS, Such information is consequently of great importance to 
vocational counselors and to all persons responsible for providing 
vocational training facilities, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the National Vocational Guidance 
Association express its approval of the proposal to establish an Occu- 
pational Outlook Service, its hope that such Service will cover all 
occupations including the professions, its hope that it will be kept 
free as possible from the influence of pressure groups, and its willing- 
ness to assist the Service on technical problems upon request; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, and to the appropriate Con 
gressional Committees. 


About a year ago the report to the President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation (pages 104-107) recommended establishment of an Occupational Out- 
look Service under the direction of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor. An initial appropriation of $50,000 was suggested. It 
was proposed that the Service be similar in scope and importance to the agri- 
cultural outlook reports issued for many years by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Substantially the same plan was presented five years ago by 
Walter V. Bingham, Stevens Institute of Technology, in an article appearing 
in the May 1934 issue of Occupations, on “Employment Tomorrow—Occupa- 
tional Trends and Vocational Guidance.” 


It was inevitable that discussion of such an important and far-reaching 
proposal reach the NVGA convention floor. Three papers at a session devoted 
to occupational research aroused interest to the degree that the executive com- 
mittee of the Occupational Research Section voted to present a resolution to 
the Delegate Assembly. The three papers follow. That of Dr. Stead was 
read in bis absence by Edward Hollander of the United States Employment 
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Service staff. These addresses not only tell of the difficulties to be encountered 
in the gathering and dissemination of occupational supply and demand infor. 
mation, but outline the many benefits to be derived for youth and adults, the 
schools, industry, and the public at large. Dr. Bingham served as chairman for 
the meeting which was arranged by the Occupational Research Section of 


NVGA. 


Data for Forecasting Occupational Demand 


WILLIAM H. STEAD* 


Associate Director for Standards and Research, 
United States Employment Service 


Aw TICIPATING occupational de- 
mand, like anticipating the weather, is 
more than an academic pastime. It is an 
instrument in our attempts to conduct 
certain aspects of human affairs accord- 
ing to rational and orderly plan. But un- 
like the weather, which requires us to 
adapt ourselves to its vagaries even when 
we are forewarned, occupational demand 
is a complex result of individual plans, 
all of them under human control and, 
presumably, capable of rational coordina- 
tion and integration with other human 
phenomena—in this case, specifically, the 
labor supply. 

Still, the weather has its points. As an 
occurrence of nature, it has the stability 
inherent in that comforting word “nor- 


mal.”” The seasons follow one another 


*Norte: The author desires to acknowledge the 
assistance which Walter V. Bingham has given to 
the U. S. Employment Service in its beginning ef- 
forts to study the problem of occupational trends. 
Dr. Bingham is serving as chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Technical Board working on this 
subject. Miss Aryness Joy, Assistant Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, also has con- 
tributed valuable suggestions. The Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics and the Employment Service hope to 
collaborate closely in the possible future develop- 
ment of an occupational outlook service. Much 
of this paper represents the work of Edward D. 
Hollander of the staff of the Division of Stand- 
ards and Research, United States Employment 
Service. 


in orderly progress, and there is no pos 
sibility that an outraged population wil 
rebel against the heat or the cold by tak 
ing refuge in a dictatorship over the 
elements. 

Unquestionably the work of forecast 
ing occupational demand would be a vital 
part of the proposed occupational out- 
look service. While the Occupational 
Research Program of the United States 
Employment Service and other federal 
agencies are progressing with occupa 
tional analysis, collecting information 
useful as background material for suppl; 
and demand forecasting, we are inter- 
ested for the moment in exploring and 
appraising the sources of data as well as 
the various techniques for estimating va 
rious types of occupational demand at 
various points of time. 

Labor demand is never “normal” ex- 
cept in a metaphysical or political sense 
It is linked to many other aspects of so- 
ciety, such as population, technology, 
standards and manners of living, and 
the mores of production and distribution 
Some of these aspects, population for in- 
stance, are predictable with great accu- 
racy for a short time and with some de- 
gree of accuracy for longer periods in the 
future. The occurrence aspects, like tech- 
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nological change, may be confidently pre- 
dicted, but we cannot tell exactly when 
where. 

The very use of the word “demand” 
indicates a concern with occupational 
stratification or segmentation of the labor 
market. Even if one could anticipate 
he number of workers of a given occu- 
pation whose services will be required at 
a given time in the future, this still would 
not reveal automatically the capacity of 
ndustry and trade to absorb workers in 
the other various occupations from year 
to year. For such capacity depends not 
nly on the demand, but on the relation 
f demand to supply and the rate of 
depletion and replenishment of the sup- 
ply. We should have to know the total 
number of workers demanded in an oc- 
cupation, the total available, at the rate at 
which those available were leaving the oc- 
cupation—by death, retirement, or trans- 
fer—and needed to be replaced. This 
problem is only part of the broader prob- 
lem of occupational adjustment. We are 
interested in forecasting demand so that 
we may know how to segment the supply 
correspondingly, in order to introduce 
some measure of stability into employ- 
ment. 

Economic dogmas of an earlier day 
would discourage the forecasting of oc- 
cupational demand, terming it not only 
useless but harmful to the delicately bal- 
anced economic mechanism. Let the price 
of labor but fluctuate freely in a free mar- 
ket, and demand and supply would al- 
ways and automatically adjust themselves. 
Today no one counsels such a course. 
Instead of allowing the price of labor to 
fluctuate freely to balance demand and 
supply, we try to protect it by setting 
minimum wages, by manipulating the de- 
mand (by creating jobs through work 
relief), and by reducing the supply (by 
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removing the very young and the aged 
from the labor market) 


OCCUPATIONAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Occupational demand can be described 
and measured in more ways than one, 
and the choice of data and methods must 
depend on the uses to which the re 
searcher proposes to put them. Coun 
selors are presumably interested in occu 
pational demand as a parallel concept to 
occupational supply, which means that 
our units of demand must correspond as 
nearly as possible to the units of supply 

An occupation is characteristically as 
sociated with a certain body of know! 
edge and certain habit patterns, mental or 
manipulative, which we call techniques 
Within an occupation should be included 
the entire range of tasks that can be per- 
formed by an identifiable class of work- 
ers, even though in practice the workers 
may be confined to a specialized part of 
the range. 

It should be noted that though a given 
occupation may be perfectly distinct, with 
a well-recognized combination of duties 
and skills and with an identifiable labor 
supply, the demand for workers in that 
occupation is likely to be industrial in its 
origin. With certain exceptions (for 
example, physicians), occupational de- 
mand is the demand of an industry or of 
various industries for a certain kind of 
worker. What we call “occupational de- 
mand,"” therefore, is frequently influ- 
enced by conditions in a number of in- 
dustries whose trends are not necessarily 
the same and may be quite opposite. A 
recent study of so compact an occupation 
as that of the machinist indicated that, 
even in a single labor market, the em- 
ployment-unemployment histories over a 
decade are very different for workers at- 
tached to different industries 
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On the other hand, it does not follow 
that an occupation occurring only in a 
single industry will parallel the rise and 
fall of the trend in that industry. 
Changes in employment in the industry 
may be accompanied by or even caused by 
an opposite change in the importance of 
some key occupation. The very inven- 
tions that signaled the decline of the oc- 
cupation of glass-blower, for instance, 
also paved the way for a rapid expansion 
of employment in the production of in- 
expensive glass bottles. 

Clearly, then, it is necessary to know 
not only what an occupation is, but also 
in what industries it occurs, and how it is 
related to those industries and to other 
occupations in them. Obviously, progress 
in this direction depends on the precision 
with which we can identify, describe, and 
classify the occupations themselves. 
Studies already undertaken in this field 
indicate that there are upwards of 20,000 
recognizable occupations in the United 
States. However, combining occupations 
that are known to be closely related re- 
duces the total to between 7,000 and 
8,000; and further research in the charac- 
teristics of occupations and of the work- 
ers in them will undoubtedly reveal rela- 
tionships that will make possible further 
analytical combinations. 


WorRK OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Because as a placement agency it has a 
very direct and immediate interest in oc- 
cupational demand, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service has conducted rather exten- 
sive research in occupations. Over a 
period of four years it has made more 
than 50,000 first-hand analyses of jobs in 
a large number of industries in all parts 
of the country. But this agency ts cer- 
tainly not alone in the field. Accompany- 
ing a rising interest in occupations have 
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been hundreds of valuable local studi«: 
conducted in the last few years by log 
employment offices, by the Nationa 
Youth Administration, and by man 
other national and local agencies inte; 
ested in occupational research. A codif 
cation and exploration of these studies js 
one of the most urgent needs confront 
ing the Service in its search for basic 
occupational characteristics and relation 
ships. 

The most compact and comprehensive 
source of occupational descriptions in th: 
immediate future is likely to be the Occs 
pational Dictionary to be published soor 
by the Employment Service, containing 
28,000 terms and 18,000 definitions 
While not complete, this reference work 
includes by far the greater part of the 
occupational vocabulary. Its use should 
do much to standardize terminology and 
to eliminate much of the misunderstand 
ing that has impeded occupational re 
search. 


RESTRICTIONS ON FORECASTING 


By occupational research we attempt | 
divide the labor market into more or les: 
self-contained occupational sections, with- 
in each of which demand and supply car 
be compared. But barriers of time anc 
place, no less than occupational differ 
ences, limit the mobility of workers anc 
segment the national labor market 
When we speak of the labor demand and 
the labor supply in any but the most ab- 
stract theoretical sense, we mean the de 
mand and supply at a particular place 
and at a given point in time. 

Consequently our sources must be e: 
sentially local, or at least capable of being 
applied locally. Ideally, our information 
should be applicable to geographic units 
no larger than the usual area within 
which workers actually do move from 
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ob to job. But such units vary, as be- 
tween one occupation and another, and 
are not fixed by political limits for any 
occupations. The use of metropolitan dis- 
tricts would serve the purpose quite well 
in studying large cities; while in small 
cities and rural areas, practical considera- 
tions would probably suggest as the most 
manageable unit, the county, or groups 
of adjacent counties comprising an ¢co- 
nomic area. 

The span of time over which forecasts 
of labor supply and demand may be made 
offers even greater difficulties. With a 
constant stream of workers flowing into 
and out of the labor market, there are 
always people looking for jobs and al- 
ways jobs to be filled. When we attempt 
to forecast the absorptive capacity of oc- 
cupations, the span of the forecast will 
depend on the use made of the data—or, 
in other words, on the kind of service 
rendered. To the employment office the 
demand tomorrow or next week is very 
important because it must be met out of 
the available labor supply; the demand 
six months hence will not be important 
until it materializes in calls for workers 
then available. On the other hand, an 
institution training for a profession must 
look several years ahead. Between these 
two extremes are many possible cases, 
each of which requires a forecasting pe- 
riod adapted to its circumstances. 

The time factor is important both in 
the choice of data of occupational de- 
mand and the method of occupational 
analysis, since it imposes an obligation to 
make the forecasting method as flexible 
as possible. Forecasting is not magic, but 
a process of “best-guessing” by which we 
deduce from our knowledge of the pres- 
ent and of the past what is likely to hap- 
pen in the future. Current emphasis on 
the instability in our economic and social 
system has led us to underrate this sys- 
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tem’s very great inertia. The state of the 
labor market today probably provides a 
more accurate guide to the conditions of 
tomorrow or even next week than most 
forecasts we could devise. It is only as 
we get farther and farther from our 
“present” that the trends begin to 
diverge, like the rays of light from the 
point of focus. By analyzing the past we 
can sometimes foretell the direction and 
even the slope of the change, but this 
becomes hazardous if extended over long 
periods. To avoid this hazard, every so 
often we move our focus forward in time. 
establish a new “present’’ and begin all 
over. 

A useful technique for anticipating oc- 
cupational demand can be borrowed from 
the population forecasters who have al- 
ready predicted the population of the 
United States up to 1980. These popula- 
tion forecasts have been based on the 
1930 Census as the “‘present’’ and the 
records of population change, fertility, 
mortality and migration as the “past.” 
After carefully examining all of these 
trends of the past, the population fore- 
casters adopt what seems to them a rea- 
sonable assumption, or even a set of al- 
ternative assumptions, for the trends of 
the future. 

As an illustration of the careful meth- 
od by which the estimates of population 
are arrived at, the recent publication of the 
National Resources Committee* might 
be studied. The findings are determined 
by careful analysis of past trends and by 
careful appraisals of the effects of scien- 
tific and social factors that have influ- 
enced those trends in the past and may be 
expected to influence them in the future 





*The Problems of a Changing Population. Re 
port of the Committee on Population Problems 
to the National Resources Committee. Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1938. Reviewed in OccuPpaTIONS, XVII, No- 
vember, 1938, pp. 178-180. 
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MERITS OF [wo ITECHNIQUES 


Adopting the technique of the popu- 
lation forecasts, the occupational demand 
of the present can be described and meas- 
ured in either of two ways: (1) indi- 
rectly, by canvassing the working popula- 
tion in order to find the numbers em- 
ployed, that is, the demand in various 
occupations; or (2) directly, by compil- 
ing records of employment and produc- 
tion, using the employing, producing 
Of these, the first is 
possibly the easier; the second, probably 
Both, however, pre- 


units as the source. 


the more accurate. 
sent difficulties. 
Securing data from the employed por- 
tion of the working population as a 
measure of demand presents several diffi 
culties. Since it is practicable to secure 
these data only through a census of 
workers, such as the federal Census of 
Occupations or its local equivalent, there 
are difficulties in obtaining a precise 
count because the census enumerator is 
usually obliged to secure occupational 
data from some member of the family 
other than the worker himself. Recent 
local studies undertaken by indepen- 
dent agencies have indicated wide dis- 
crepancies between the occupations re- 
turned for the workers in selected house- 
holds in two successive interviews with 
the same respondents, and even greater 
discrepancies when the respondents were 
not the same, although the data were sup- 
posed to describe the same workers. Sim- 
ilar differences existed between the occu- 
pations reported for employed workers in 
the household enumeration and the occu- 
pations reported for them by their em- 
ployers, although it is impossible to say 
how much of this difference represents 
the shortcomings of the enumeration, 
and how much represents employment of 
workers in occupations other than those 





to which they consider themse!\: 
tached. 

Another limitation on the use of the, 
data arises from the difficulty of disti; 
guishing precisely in such a canvass |x 
tween the employed and the unemploy« 
since no objective criteria of what « 
tutes “employment” have been set 
Suffice it here to say that it would be e 
tremely hazardous to attempt to measur 
the demand in an occupation in a | 
area by the numbers reporting themsel\ 


ing a census that was taken only once 
perhaps twice, a decade. 

For the present it would seem better t 
rely upon an analysis of data of employ 
ment in interpreting occupational de 
mand. Because such data are general 
not available by occupation, this approa 
will require information that exists nov 
only in fragments. Given the relation 
ship between employment by occupati 
and total employment (in industries for 
which reliable employment data are fr 
quently available), and the relationshi 
between employment by occupation and 
production (in industries such as agr 
culture, for which production data 
better), a series of occupational indices 
or estimates might be devised that could 
be projected as far into the future as the 
basic industrial or production trends 
would permit. 

An initial step in this alternative tech 
nique would be the measurement of oc 
cupational demand as a function of in- 
dustrial employment and production. This 
would require field studies of the occupa- 
tional distribution of employment in 
representative establishments. One untap 
ped source of such data exists in the wage- 
and-hour investigations of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
occupational research of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service provides another, the 
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potentialities of which are as yet far from 
realized. The Fair-Labor Standards Ad- 
ministration and the Social Security Board 
may offer other possibilities in the future. 

Studies from such sources might be 
expected to reveal the occupational com- 
position of employment in various in- 
dustries and trades at specified levels of 
production. It would then be possible 
not only to measure the various compo- 
nents of the demand in a given occupa- 
tion or group of related occupations, but 
also to anticipate the effect which might 
arise from changes in the various indus- 
tries that contribute to that demand. 
Thus not only the extent of the demand 
for machinists in a given labor market 
might be learned, but the sources as 
well, so that, for example, we might an- 
ticipate how far an expected increase in 
the aircraft industry would offset the de- 
cline in the railroad shops. 


CORRELATIVE SOURCES OF DATA 


To relate these occupational data to 
some present point of time one should 
rely chiefly on the relatively frequent 
federal censuses of employing establish- 
ments, such as the Census of Manufac- 
tures, of Business, of Agriculture, of 
Mines and Quarries. The difficulties pre- 
sented by the use of these special censuses 
are not insuperable, especially in view of 
the expansions in Census coverage; and 
they could be supplemented, for certain 
fields of employment, by such data as 
those of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and (especially as they relate to 
states and local areas) by the employer 
reports required under the Social Security 
Act, both Unemployment Compensation 
and Old Age Insurance. By applying to 
the employment data, thus arrived at, the 
occupational distribution of the respec- 
tive industries, usable base-points of oc- 
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cupational demand could be ascertained 
Similarly, by relating occupational data 
to levels of production of certain com- 
modities, we could establish some basic 
occupation-production relationships 


Two Types OF FORECAST 


Under this second technique of meas- 
uring occupational demand, therefore, 
two types of forecasts would be involved 
On the basis of all available information, 
we should have to project the trend of 
employment or production in various in- 
dustries; and by periodic analyses of rep 
resentative establishments we should 
have to estimate changes in the relation 
ship between employment in specific oc- 
cupations and over-all employment or 
production. For example, we should have 
to anticipate the prospective demand for 
workers in the railroad shops or the air- 
craft plants, and also the extent to which 
a greater or lesser proportion of the 
workers demanded would be machinists 
Or again: we should need to know not 
only how large a wheat crop to expect 
but also how many workers in various 
occupations would be required for each 
unit of production. 

Both types of forecasts, of course, entail 
extremely careful and detailed analyses. 
Just as in forecasting population trends 
accurately it is mecessary to examine all 
the factors that determine births, deaths, 
and migration, so in forecasting occupa- 
tional demand the primary factors of 
total employment trends and the relative 
trends of various occupations must be 
examined. But underlying these are the 
many, complex, and often obscure 
changes that in their turn influence the 
trends of production and employment. 
Changes in the size and composition of 
the population itself; changes in income 
and income distribution; changes in con- 
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sumption habits and standards of living; 
changes in methods of production and 
materials used; changes in technology and 
the productivity of labor; changes in the 
extent and character of governmental 
services, are a few of the many factors 
that would have to be considered in the 
forecasting process. 

The forecasts, once made, would re- 
quire continuous maintenance, to correct 
anticipated demand to known trends as 
they were revealed through current rec- 
ords. A significant change in any of the 
basic factors in a forecast would, of 
course, necessitate the re-examination of 
the forecast. Particularly in applying the 
method to local areas, where demand may 
depend largely or entirely upon a few 
establishments, the forecasts should be 
supplemented by direct communication 
with the more important employers; for 
even the most carefully projected trend 
is useless in forecasting if the industry 
closes down or moves to another locale. 

In forecasting the demand for those 
types of workers (such as professional 
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and domestic service workers) for whop 
neither employment nor production r¢ 
ords are obtainable, the projected metho; 
could not be applied. Consequently ther, 
is a broad field for much-needed reser, 
in the field of such occupations. For ip 
stance, some relationship might be ¢ 
covered to exist between the demand fo, 
such workers and the size and standa 
of living of the population, and ther 
are many other research possibilitic 
Similarly, in the growing field of pub 
service, means need to be devised fo; 
securing from the appropriate units 
government the data required for gaup 
ing the possibilities of future emplo; 
ment. 

It is realized that what has been pre 
sented here is not so much a plan c 
procedure as a proposed approach | 
very complex and difficult problem. It ; 
offered with the hope that it may ch 
lenge the attention of all those interested 
in occupational adjustment and provoke 
valuable criticism which will assist 
devising a workable method. 


Cooperation for Occupational Outlook Service 
HENRY C. TAYLOR 


Director, Farm Foundation, Chicago 
Member, President’s Advisory Committee on Education 


Ax occupational outlook service is 
a projected informational service for all 
youth that will present usable data re- 
garding the various types of jobs and 
their short-term and long-term occupa- 
tional trends, data based on the com- 
bined research activities of educational, 
federal, state, and private agencies. Only 
with the entire cooperation of all the 
agencies concerned with the world of 
work can an effective occupational outlook 


service be provided for the use of coun 
selors. 

The types of information that an oc 
cupational outlook service should acquire 
might best be illustrated by the follow- 
ing quotation from Isidor Lubin, Chief 
Statistician, U. S. Department of Labor 

In the development of studies of occu- 
pational opportunities material must be 
collated to answer two different types of 


questions of interest to employers, labor 
and educators: (1) The immediate short 
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range occupational opportunities over a 
period of from 1 to 10 years; and (2) 
long-range occupational opportunities. 
Both problems must be deve oped simul- 
taneously and must deal with such ques- 
tions as: What types of industry are 
expanding? and, what types are contract- 
ing? Within the various industries, which 
occupations are disappearing and what 
types of new occupations are in the process 
oP development? 

Since an occupational outlook service 
is not a job-finding service, but a service 
to youth both in school and out, who are 
trying to find themselves, it should pre- 
sent a clear picture of the objective reali- 
ties into which the youth will need to 
ft himself at the close of his educational 
experience. This picture should include 
a clear-cut description of the thousands 
of existing occupations classified into 
from fifty to two hundred groups on the 
basis of common educational require- 
ments. Texts should be published de- 
scribing occupations and groups of occu- 
pations, revealing not only the kinds of 
knowledge and skill required, but also 
giving a clear notion of the conditions 
of work and the kind of a life the occu- 
pation provides for the employee and his 
family. These books should be available 
for children in the seventh and eighth 
grades so that by the time the children 
enter high school they will have a wide 
knowledge of occupations. Occupations 
should be central in the study of geogra- 
phy and history. 

As the youth enters the high school 
and begins seriously to consider the 
choice of an occupation and to fit him- 
self for his chosen vocation, it is im- 
portant for him to know the number of 
people employed in each of the groups 
of occupations, the trends, employment, 
the prospective rate at which new em- 
ployees are taken on, special restrictions 
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with regard to new entrants, and the 
numbers of school youth who are pre- 
paring to enter each of the occupational 
groups. This occupational outlook in- 
formation needs to be brought up-to- 
date at least annually and made available 
to all youth from the eighth grade on 
into the graduate schools. 

The classification of the occupations 
on the basis of educational requirements 
will require very close cooperation on 
the part of leaders in education, stu- 
dents of occupations, and the directive 
personnel in the occupations. Steps are 
now being taken to improve the service 
of the United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in collecting occupational statistics 
better to serve the needs of those who 
prepare vocational information. Revision 
of the census classifications so that they 
may be grouped in accordance with edu- 
cational needs is not a simple task, and 
will require cooperation of statisticians 
and educators. Furthermore, the actual 
census of occupations should be im- 
proved by employing adequately trained 
agents for gathering the data. A re- 
cently formed committee on occupational 
classification, composed of representa 
tives of the Central Statistical Board, the 
Bureau of the Census, the W.P.A., the 
U. S. Employment Service, the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, the Social Se- 
curity Board, and the New York State 
Department of Labor, will soon issue a 
report on this subject. 

Other agencies, such as the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, are able to pro- 
vide descriptive information regarding 
the agricultural occupations; the Depart- 
ment of Commerce could contribute 
largely to the information regarding 
commercial pursuits; the United States 
Department of Labor with its Bureau 
of Labor Statistics together with its Em- 
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ployment Service, and its Division of 
Labor Standards could make large con- 
tributions toward supplying the basis of 
classifying employments in accordance 
with their educational needs, and also to- 
ward supplying and analyzing informa- 
tion relating to trends in employment. 
And the U. S. Office of Education, in 
cooperation with the educational institu- 
tions throughout the country, could bring 
together information regarding trends 
and future opportunities in the teaching 
profession and also data regarding the 
occupational intentions of youth during 
the various stages of progress in their 
training. 

The United States Employment Ser- 
vice is the best source of information re- 
garding the current situation in the 
various fields of employment, and this 
agency’s fund of experience will be of 
great value in making the longer-time 
occupational forecasts. 

In using current occupational fore- 
casts, however, there is always danger 
that the current conditions will be given 
too much weight in planning a course of 
training which will prepare one for a 
position several years hence. An imme- 
diate labor shortage may well be met by 
the time a youth who starts his training 
today becomes prepared to enter a par- 
ticular field of employment. 

Occupational trends due to basic 
changes in the technique of industry— 
whether they be seasonal, cyclical, or 
secular—must be given very special 
attention. Once the background studies 
classifying and describing the occupa- 
tions—their conditions of work and liv- 
ing—have been related to educational re- 
quirements, the study of trends, particu- 
larly long-term trends, will become the 
most important statistical work support- 
ing an occupational outlook service. This 
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calls for adequate cooperation betwee 
statistical agencies and leaders in 4, 
various occupations which will in tins 
make possible fairly reliable estimates 
to trends. 

Following the compilation of all th; 
problem of casting it into an intelligib), 
outlook report which will enable 
to plan wisely their course of studie 
leading to opportunities for earning sx 
isfactory incomes and living satisfactop 
lives. The shaping of the annua! 
report should not be left solely to 
specialists. An annual outlook confer 
ence should be held, attended by th 
data-gathering specialists, armed with the 
material of their research laboratorie 
prepared in most usable forms, by repre 
sentatives of the various occupations 
both employers and employees, by repre 
sentatives of employment agencies, and 
by representatives of the educational sys 
tems from the various regions of the 
United States. The educators can help 
in formulating the outlook reports in 
terms that will be understood in the 
schools and in interpreting the signif 
cance of the reports both to the vocationa 
guidance personnel and to the students 
themselves. Meetings should be held ir 
every high school and college for the 
purpose of presenting and interpreting 
these outlook reports. 

Finally, a focal center of leadership ts 
indicated in the preparation of annual 
occupational outlook reports with the co- 
operation of a vast number of public 
agencies. The President’s Advisory Com 
mittee on Education has recommended 
that this center of leadership be placed 
in the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This recommendation does not 
imply any lack of importance in this uo 
dertaking of the various federal servic 
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agencies which have indispensable con- 


pributions to make. While it is essential 


that all of the service agencies contribute 
‘aformation germane to an occupational 
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outlook service, responsible leadership is 
most appropriately located in a bureau 
where scientific economic and social re- 
search is the primary interest. 


Some Effects of Technological Changes on Jobs 


LYLE M. SPENCER 


Director, Science Research Associates, Chicago 


( ABSTRACT) 


Ts PROCESS of technological 
change is proceeding very rapidly—more 
rapidly than at any previous period in our 
history, as the fact alone of 50,000 pat- 
ents being issued annually would indi- 
cate. 

Although new machines are replacing 
many workers in industry, they are also 
creating many thousands of new jobs 
every year. Changing technology is also 
having significant effects upon the char- 
acter of jobs in the country. In some 
industries, such as glass-bottle and cigar- 
making, highly skilled workers are being 
replaced by lightning-fast machines tend- 
ed only by semi-skilled or unskilled 
laborers. 

In other occupations, such as certain 
types of mining, machines are eliminat- 
ing unskilled workers and are creating 
employment for more highly skilled 
workers than were formerly needed. 
While the technological displacement of 
skilled workers is more spectacular and 
more often publicized, a recent study 
made by Science Research Associates in- 
dicates that new inventions tend to in- 
crease rather than decrease the number of 
skilled workers, foremen, and white-col- 
lar workers, needed in industry. 


A study of United States census data 
reveals that there has been a gradual rise 
in labor's occupational status during the 
period 1920-1930. By 1930 the propor- 
tion of unskilled workers had decreased, 
while the proportions of professional, 
managerial, and clerical workers had in- 
creased; and among men the proportion 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers also 
increased during this period. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While the progress of technology af- 
fects the jobs of all workers, its general 
effect during the decades between 1920 
and 1930 was to raise rather than to 
lower the social-economic requirements 
of labor by industry. In other words, new 
inventions are more likely to displace un- 
skilled than skilled labor. And con- 
versely, the mew jobs created by inven- 
tions are more likely to require the ser- 
vices of persons with a certain amount of 
skill than those who do not have skills, 
at least in the 79 industries covered in 
this study. 

Unless this trend has been reversed 
since 1930, which other investigations 
indicate to be unlikely, it appears that as 
industry progresses, it will require a 
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larger and larger proportion of its work- 
ers to have a certain amount of training. 
The types of training required by these 
workers can be determined with a fair 
degree of accuracy from job analyses of 
each particular industry. Whether or not 
this training is to be secured in schools 
or on the job is, of course, a moot ques- 
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to be desirable, therefore, to correct th, 
present lag between the time these ne, 
jobs open up and schools or other ager 
cies begin to prepare students for then 
and for educational groups and othe; 
agencies to anticipate these job trend 
and make the necessary preparations | 
meet them. 


tion. 

The results of this study also seem to 
indicate that young people have a better 
chance, other things being equal, of se- 
curing jobs in new industries than in old 
ones, whether the old ones are progress- 
ing in terms of technology or not. They 
also have a better chance of getting more 
highly skilled jobs. It would appear 


It would also appear that, on th 
whole, there is little basis for the wide. 
spread belief that our schools are prepar 
ing young people more thoroughly thar 
ever for jobs that require less and lex 
preparation, although it might still bx 
true that schools frequently do not pr 
pare students for the right types of job: 


Convention on the Air 


© BROADCASTING of five radio programs by member groups of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations during the Cleveland Convention 
set a new record for these annual meetings. Programs totaled ninety minutes on 
the air, including a 15-minute coast-to-coast broadcast over the Blue Network of 
NBC. In addition, five local radio stations, including that of the Cleveland 
Public Schools, broadcast special 5-minute announcements of the February 22 joint 
meetings of the Council. The programs were arranged for the Council's Com- 
mittee on Publicity with the splendid cooperation of John H. Lloyd, United States 
Office of Education. 

The network program, sponsored by the Council, was a roundtable on 
“Vocational Guidance in Action,” with Harry D. Kitson interviewing ten leaders 
representing various member associations, and was presented from 5:15 to 5:30 
Pp. M., Friday, February 24. Marguerite Kehr, Publicity Chairman for the Nationa! 
Association of Deans of Women, arranged two programs: February 23, Statio: 
WGAR, 30-minute roundtable on “The Dean's Job,” with ten participants; and 
February 24, Station WHK, women’s program interview with Sarah M. Sturtevant 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, Publicity Chairman for the American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation, with Nathan Kohn, Jr., prepared a special program featuring leaders of 
that association from Station WCLE on February 25. Dr. Kitson conducted a 
question-and-answer program on vocational guidance with members of the Nationa! 
Vocational Guidance Association on Friday evening from Station WGAR. 
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YOUTH — VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE — LABOR 











Last MONTH this magazine presented “Youth and Labor: A Sym- 
posium.” The purpose was to demonstrate the need for vocational counselors 
knowing about organized labor, its advantages and disadvantages for youth, 
in order that a better job of counseling might be done. It is highly significant, 
therefore, that several speakers at the recent Cleveland Convention of the 
American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, sensing a defici- 
ency, urged their audiences to give greater attention to this matter of inform- 
ing youth about labor and recent labor and social legislation. We take pleas- 
ure in presenting these convention papers, each of which aroused consider- 
able interest and discussion during and following the meetings. The paper 
of Drummond Wren was given before the ACGPA and those of Miss de 
Schweinitz and Mr. Starr at NVGA sectional meetings.—TueE Eprrors 


Labor Conditions Affecting the Young Worker 


DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 
Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis 


Tueae Is a real question as to 
whether members of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association are facing 
occupational problems as they exist to- 
day. With our emphasis on counseling 
youth through elementary school to high 
school, through high school to college, 
our emphasis on the analysis of interest- 
ing vocations, on the study of aptitudes 
and achievements, there is the danger of 
ignoring the obligation to discuss the 
types of work in industry, agriculture, 
and trade which the majority of boys and 
girls ultimately will perform. Not only 
the jobs themselves but the effects of 
recent labor and social legislation and the 
workings and structures of the ever- 
growing labor organizations are matters 
of vital importance to the young worker. 


Many enlarged responsibilities devolve 
upon the vocational counselor in the com- 
plex world of today. Not the least of 
these is the realistic obligation of inform- 
ing youth of the facts about the types of 
available jobs, about the purpose of re- 
cent labor and social legislation, and 
about the workings and structures of the 
ever-growing labor organizations, to- 
gether with an interpretation of the vari- 
ous interrelationships involved. These 
responsibilities call for an increased re- 
source on the part of counselors that may 
better prepare youth before entering 
work and give further help to those re- 
turning for counsel after a period of work 
experience. 

Counselors must strongly emphasize 
the fact that the majority of our youth 
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cannot find openings in the professional 
and white-collar occupations, as will be 
seen from such census statistics as the 
following: 
Twenty-nine per cent of the gainfully 
— were engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical occupations in 1930, and 
21 per cent were occupied in agricultural 
jobs. While it is true that the proportions 
of persons engaged in professional service 
po clerical occupations have increased 
gradually since 1910, only eight per cent 
of those employed in 1930 were holding 
clerical jobs, and slightly less than seven 

r cent were in professional work. Add- 
ing to the fifty per cent of all workers 
employed in 1930 in manufacturing and 
agriculture the percentage of those em- 
ployed in mining, transportation, and do- 
mestic and personal service, a total of 
seventy per cent of all workers is reached, 
the vast majority of whom are employed 
in occupations requiring manual labor. 


In view of this preponderant evidence, 
the attitudes of teachers, vocational coun- 
selors, and employment interviewers to- 
ward work that is done by hand, or by 
hand and machine combined, need to be 
more realistic. More than lip service must 
be conceded to the dignity of labor. There 
should be lessened emphasis on profes- 
sional work, for such emphasis easily may 
lead youth to disdain manual work and 
engender in them feelings of inadequacy 
which grow stronger when they find 
themselves doing hand occupations. 

It is true that vocational guidance 
workers, personnel officers, and industrial 
psychologists have dignified manual and 
machine occupations by analyzing the dif- 
ferences in the various job requirements 
and by studying the aptitudes which suit 
certain occupations. Nothing should be 
said or done to discourage or minimize 
these efforts. But census figures as a 
whole seem to indicate that a large pro- 
portion of occupations cannot absorb 





fully the mental, physical, and emotion) 
endowment of the average human being 
For example, according to the occupa. 
tional groupings of Alba M. Edwards, of 
the staff of the United States Bureay of 
the Census, 45 per cent of the nation’s 
working population is engaged in semj- 
skilled and unskilled labor. While it can. 
not be determined what proportion 
this group is capable or incapable of do. 
ing more than semi-skilled or unskilled 
work, it is reasonable to say that whether 
bright or dull, high-strung or phlegmati 
large numbers of our young people wh 
do get jobs will find themselves engaged 


dexterity or ingenuity for eight hours ; 
day—this at a time in their lives when 
school boys and girls of the same age 
whether brilliant or stupid, are being of 
fered every type of intellectual, artistic 
and gymnastic experience to stimulate 
their natural endowments during a period 
of rapid development. 

The young worker, however, does ex- 
perience variation from routine, because 
of unemployment, after the regularity of 
school. This in a way is a novel experi- 
ence. How different from school’s exhor- 
tations toward regularity are such em- 
ployer instructions as, “You needn't come 
in tomorrow,” or “Don’t come back until 
we send for you,” these lay-offs occurring 
with no advance notice. But these job 
variations caused by irregular orders for 
goods, seasonal periods, and business re- 
cessions, present problems of idleness to 
the young worker who is supposed to be 
developing habits of industry. 


EFFECT OF RECENT LEGISLATION 


Many recent developments, such as the 
work projects under the NYA, mitigate 
the effects of youth’s unemployment and 
provide work for those who will be 
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LABOR CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE YOUNG WORKER 


needed in the heavier industrial jobs 
when they are older and stronger. The 
Social Security Act provides the young 
worker with things to think about and 
to do. First he must apply for a social 
security account number. It has been cal- 
culated that 24 per cent of the 42,500,000 
applications for accounts under the old- 
age insurance provisions of the Act were 
from workers under twenty-five years of 
age. 

"s is stimulating and advisable for the 
young worker to understand the social se- 
curity deductions noted on his pay en- 
velope, which are made in the interest of 
his old age, and to realize that it is part 
of adult life to plan for the future. If by 
reason of necessity he shifts about in in- 
dustrial, agricultural, domestic, or in 
casual work not in the course of his em- 
ployer’s business, he will learn that some 
occupations are not covered by the Act, 
and that his account will not grow stead- 
ily. If he is puzzled he can check with 
the national office of the Social Security 
Board which provides form postal cards 
for inquiries concerning accounts. 

The other aspect of the Social Security 
Act provides a more immediate interest to 
the young worker—his unemployment 
compensation. By the close of 1938 
twenty-seven and a half million persons 
were covered by unemployment compen- 
sation in the United States. The young 
worker should know the difference be- 
tween insurance and compensation. While 
he contributes a premium to his old age 
insurance, his compensation for employ- 
ment is considered a legitimate charge on 
industry and a stimulus to the employer 
to regularize his activities and the size of 
his payroll on which his tax is levied. 

The worker needs to know that the 
amount of unemployment compensation 
depends upon the laws of the state in 
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which the work is performed, and he 
should be told how to find out what hap- 
pens to his compensation when he moves 
from one state to another. He should 
keep track of his earnings and learn how 
to compute his unemployment benefits, 
and be prepared to express himself at a 
hearing when there is a dispute over his 
claim. 

Another law which is making itself 
felt in the lives of workers is the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, effective on Octo- 
ber 24, 1938. The young employee might 
have experienced a wage increase at this 
time or he might have seen his factory 
close down, to reopen later with the 
gradual re-hiring of the fastest workers 
who, on the piece work rates which had 
previously been paid, would be sure to 
average twenty-five cents an hour. Or, 
without a factory shut-down or any 
change in rates, a “speed-up” might have 
been introduced so that the earnings 
could increase to the legal requirements. 

Employers’ violations of this law may 
involve the young worker in some ethical 
considerations. For instance, his em- 
ployer may order him to punch the time 
clock for the day and then return to his 
bench for two more unrecorded hours of 
work. Violations of the law are being re- 
ported anonymously, through fear, to any 
government office of which the employee 
has knowledge. Sometimes the informa- 
tion is so inadequate that the firm cannot 
be identified, or occasionally the report is 
made on a firm which is not engaged in 
interstate commerce and which therefore 
does not come under the jurisdiction of 
the law. The young worker, so recently 
out of school, ought to be able to fill in 
intelligently the forms which are now be- 
ing provided by the Wage and Hour 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Labor for reporting such violations. He 
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should have some knowledge of the dif- 
ferent state and federal labor laws and 
the extent of their jurisdiction. 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND N.L.R.B. 


Another recent federal law—one that 
may prove to be the most penetrating in 
its effect on working conditions for the 
young person is the National Labor Re- 
lations Act which by its simple guarantee 
of collective bargaining gives the worker 
a voice in industry, and brings to him the 
obligation and the inspiration of cooper- 
ating with fellow workers in formulating 
their needs in regard to hours, wages, and 
working conditions. But before the 
young worker uses his voice in industry 
he must make up his own mind what he 
thinks about collective bargaining, about 
joining a union. 

Within the last three years unionism 
has grown to greater proportions than 
ever before reached in the history of the 
United States. Adding the memberships 
in the CIO and the AFL to the member- 
ships in the Railroad Brotherhoods and 
other unaffiliated national labor unions, 
the total of between eight and nine mil- 
lions of organized workers is reached. At 
the recent rate of expansion it will prob- 
ably not be long before every one of the 
twenty-seven and a half million persons 
eligible for unemployment compensation, 
together with many agricultural and do- 
mestic workers, will have to decide 
whether or not he wishes to join a union. 

Even the white-collar worker must be 
prepared to face this issue, since already 
there exist two organizations of office 
workers, three organizations of federal 
government employees, two city and state 
employees’ unions, unions for teachers 
and newspaper reporters, and similar or- 
ganizations. Many of these unions have 
made use of the services of the National 
Labor Relations Board, which, since its 
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appointment in the fall of 1935, ha 
handled in excess of nineteen thousand 
cases involving more than four million 
workers. These naturally include many 


young people. 
The young worker often will find him. 


self participating in elections under the 
National Labor Relations Act to deter 
mine whether he wishes to be represented 
by a certain union, or to determine which 
of two unions he wishes to have repre- 
sent him. He should know something of 
the way these elections come about. 


For example, a group of employees 
starts to organize. When they feel sure 
a majority of their fellows have joined 
their organization, they send a committee 
to ask their employer to work out an 
agreement with don. The employer may 
question whether a majority of his em. 
ployees wants the organization to repre- 
sent them, and ask the committee to 
prove it. His motives for insisting on 
this proof may be either in a spirit of 
helpfulness or hindrance. While prior to 
the National Labor Relations Act the 
employees might have become impatient 
at this point and have voted to strike, 
now they may petition the National Labor 
Relations Board to conduct an election 
either by consent of the parties or by 
order of the Board. If the regional repre 
sentative of the Board can secure the con 
sent of the employer, the formalities of 
a public hearing can be dispensed with 
The vast majority of elections are con- 
sent elections. Such an occasion may be 
the first time in the young worker's life 
when he must make an important decision 
affecting his future working conditions 
and work relationships. 


Still more difficult for the industrial 
worker are instances that may arise when 
charges are filed with the Labor Board 
against an employer for violating the Act 
If the employee can give evidence that 2 
foreman or other representative of the 
firm threatened to discharge a worker for 
joining a union, he must decide whether 
he has the courage to present this infor- 
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mation to the Labor Board, and possibly 
to testify at a public hearing. His union 
oficial or the Labor Board representa- 
tive explains to him that it is illegal and 
nullifies the right of collective bargain- 
ing if his employer discharges a worker 
because of his union affiliation or because 
he has testified before the Board, but 
nevertheless fear of the power of the em- 
ployer may prevail over these assurances. 

The young worker will learn also that 
it is illegal for the employer to create or 
dominate a labor organization subservi- 
ent to his own ends. Evidence concern- 
ing such illegal practices is difficult to 
present, and the young worker has to 
judge carefully as to whether his infor- 
mation is only hearsay or whether he 
knows it is first hand. 

Along with this protection of the right 
of collective bargaining and this growth 
of unionism, the young worker has the 
stimulation of attending union meetings 
and of participation in the solution of 
some of the problems in his industry. If 
he works under a union contract he un- 
derstands his wage rates, the hours of 
work and provisions for overtime, and he 
knows that these will not be changed 
without notification and consultation. Al- 
though he may not be notified in advance 
when he will experience a temporary lay- 
off, he knows from the seniority provi- 
sions of the contract, the order in which 
the lay-off will take place. If his lay-off 
seems wrong, his individual wage rate 
incorrect, or some other condition appears 
unfair, he has access to a grievance com- 
mittee to take up his cause for him. 


LABOR UNION PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


The extension of unionism, however, 
creates problems for young people. The 
seniority provisions of a union contract 
which guarantee to the older and more 


experienced workers their tenure in the 
job, arranging for lay-offs and re-hiring 
according to the length of service of the 
employee, tend to establish eligibility lists 
at every factory so that it is almost impos- 
sible for the recent school graduate to 
gain a foothold in industry. Youth 
should be taught to look beyond these 
symptoms of industrial maladjustment, 
and to scrutinize an economic system 
which is so unplanned that on the one 
hand there are citizens in dire need of 
food and clothing and on the other hand 
workers, young and old, who seek op- 
portunity to manufacture these goods. 
Another youth problem, frequently at- 
tributed to unionism, is the scarcity of 
apprenticeships in the skilled trades 
Though some of this apprenticeship re- 
striction may seem unreasonable, it is also 
true that in some specific industries and 
localities employers have not been able to 
provide as many apprenticeships as the 
union would allow. It is expected that 
new federal and state legislation for ap- 
prenticeship training will tend to improve 
the situation in the skilled trades. 
Unionism furthermore presents youth 
with the problem of the strike. While 
there are indications that the National 
Labor Relations Act has decreased the 
number of strikes called for the sake of 
recognition of the union, strikes still oc- 
cur due to an impasse in connection with 
the wages and hours to be included in 
the contract. As long as no one can say 
how the returns of industry shall be 
divided between capital and labor, occa- 
sions will arise when labor and manage- 
ment will settle disputes through their 
relative bargaining strength in refusing 
to work or in refusing to give work, by 
the devices of the strike and the lock-out. 
Strike situations are difficult for the young 
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worker unless the issues are explained 
carefully. 

Still another labor complication for 
youth is the conflict between the two 
parent labor organizations: the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. Though many 
consider this but a temporary estrange- 
ment, it is acute in some industries and 
in some parts of the country. Young 
workers who are concerned in inter-union 
disputes may well consider, however, 
whether or not their employers are mak- 
ing use of the inter-union rift to cause 
dissension among employees in order to 
profit by the resulting confusion. 

To summarize, then, it appears that 
there will continue to be many who will 
work with hand or machine at a job which 
may not call upon their full endowment. 
There are considerations about a job that 
loom more important to the worker than 
the two points so frequently emphasized 
to him in school—actual content of 
the work and the degree of educational 
preparation required for its performance. 
Such matters as hours, the degree of 
“speed-up,” wages, the union situation, 
vacations, lay-offs, even the ternperament 
of the foreman, are often what count the 
most. Much of the recent legislation, in 
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regard to old age and unemploymen: 
compensation, wages and hours, appren- 
ticeship, labor relations, is providing the 
youthful worker with new content in his 
occupational life. It is in these matter; 
also that he needs preparation and gui- 
dance. 

Are we in this Vocational Guidance 
Association addressing ourselves  suff- 
ciently to the occupational problems 
which the majority of our school produc 
faces? Would it be better if we stepped 
aside and let those use the present name 
of our Association who will take full cog- 
nizance of all the vocational problems 
confronting young workers today? In a 
democracy and at a time when every citi- 
zen must be aided in the development 
of individual initiative and of group ef- 
fectiveness for the very preservation of 
that democracy, it behooves us to direct 
our attention to the problems of indus- 
trial life. We can well say with G. D 
H. Cole, the English economist: “In 
short, we ought to be attentive to indus- 
try not because we are materialists, but 
absolutely and precisely because we are 
spiritualists. Man is and must be largely 
an industrial worker; and, if for that rea- 
son alone, industry is and must be a 
spiritual thing.” 


The Unions and Vocational Guidance 


MARK STARR 


Educational Director 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, New York City 


(ABSTRACT) 


Becausz industrial organization 
offers the worker an opportunity to 
achieve a democratic control over the con- 
ditions of his workaday life, vocational 


guidance counselors should not neglect to 
stress the functions of the trade unions. 
For unless there is cooperation between 
the two, uninformed young people may 
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be allowed to destroy standards in work- 
ing hours and wages which have been 
won only through decades of painful ef- 
fort. 
A recent sampling of 197 of various 
skilled workers in the garment center of 
New York City reveals some of the short- 
comings of guidance, and points out 
ways in which counselors can better con- 
tribute to occupational adjustment in the 
garment industry. Only 32 of these sur- 
veyees, all members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and 
also aspirants for future union officers’ 
jobs, reported having received any vo- 
cational training in the needle trades; 
and only one person acknowledged hav- 
ing received his first job through the 
recommendation of a vocational school. 
Instead, a majority of those surveyed 
(74 per cent) replied that they had re- 
ceived their garment-center jobs through 
friends and relatives. In some cases they 
had been hired by relatives who were 
operating as small-scale employers in this 
business. 

Only 14 per cent of the surveyees 
had secured their jobs from newspaper 
advertisements or window signs, and, 
despite the prevalent belief that skill 
in home dressmaking is a means of en- 
trance to the garment trades, only one in- 
terviewee had secured her job as a result 
of such experience. The survey disclosed 
the fact that in recent years many college 
graduates had stepped into jobs as cutters 
and pressers, a reversal of a trend during 
the two decades before 1930 when white- 
collar and professional opportunities were 
more numerous for the college graduate. 

In response to charges that the voca- 
tional schools are training too many for 
the garment industry, statistics can be 
cited to show that many more workers 
leave the industry in New York every 
year than are graduated from the needle 
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trades high schools. Some of the most 
skilled graduates of the schools, how- 
ever, are employed by the ultra-smart 
custom dressmaking shops, and fail to 
affiliate with the garment trades unions 
although their working conditions fre 
quently fall below those of union mem- 
bers. This unwillingness to join, partly 
due to lack of guidance, is said to be 
based on their belief that they are socially 
superior to trade union members and to 
their seldom-realized ambitions of be- 
coming fashionable dress designers. 

The survey indicated little age-discrim- 
ination in the garment trades, with forty 
per cent of the surveyees over 40 years of 
age. Average length of employment was 
fifteen years, and twenty-three per cent 
reported that they had worked in other 
types of crafts. Advancement of forty 
per cent of those surveyed was found to 
have come principally through transfer to 
other types of garment work, but many 
received increases in pay because of su- 
perior skill, speed, or improvement in the 
gtade of garment worked on. 

Of interest to counselors should be the 
fact that in addition to these heartening 
evidences of job stability the transition 
from employee status to employer status 
is probably effected with more facility in 
the garment industry than in any other 
type of business. With as little as $300 
capital, plus skilled training, some per- 
sons undertake to set up their own busi- 
nesses. 

Against this facility, however, is the 
obstacle of the present surplus of work- 
ers and employers, with the garment in- 
dustry operating at half its actual ca- 
pacity, and with many workers averag- 
ing but 26-30 weeks of employment 
throughout the year. Despite attempts at 
stabilization, industrial mortality of both 
jobbers and contractors remains very 
high. For instance 1,411 (or 83.6 per 
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cent) of 1,687 dress firms doing business 
in Manhattan in the spring of 1925 had 
gone out of business by 1933. 

Vocational guidance workers are urged 
to inform youth about the labor-capital 
set-up of the garment and other indus- 
tries so that when these young people 
become wage earners they can contribute 
to the solution of the pressing social prob- 
lems of the present. Trade unions of 
today do not confine themselves in look- 
ing after the welfare of the workers, 
young and old, in the shops. The Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
spends jointly with its constituent groups, 
$200,000 a year to provide an extensive 
and varied program of class study, cul- 
tural and recreational activity which 
ranges all the way to grand opera and 
musical reviews like ‘Pins and Needles.” 
The union finds that a large portion of 
these members are completely uninformed 
about the labor-capital setup of the in- 
dustry. 

Recent investigations of the workings 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act have 
disclosed cases where various employers 
have attempted to evade the Act’s pro- 
visions by employing unpaid “learners” 
and by setting up “trade schools” in 
their factories. The counselor should 
promote the better working of this Act 
by emphasizing the union worker's rights 
under it. 

In agreement with vocational guidance 
workers, most unions endorse the pro- 
posed formation of an Occupational Out- 
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look Service as recommended by the 
Report of the President’s Advisory Com. 
mittee on Education. 

The majority of the trade unions are 
prepared to discuss with educational and 
vocational guidance groups schemes for 
apprenticeship and for the regulation of 
entry into industry in an intelligent way 
However, such groups should not for 
get that the first responsibility of the 
union is to its members. If there is a sur 
plus carried in the labor market, then 
trade unions cannot encourage the entn 
of young workers into that industry or cre 
ate in their minds unjustified hopes for 
jobs which are non-existent. In the past 
the trade unions have been blamed be 
cause they have not been cooperative 
enough. However, it is a problem for 
society and not for one section when ir 
dustry is cursed by its own productivity 
when men are replaced by machines 
when skills are destroyed and workers are 
reduced to automatic repetitive jobs. 

A small but significant step toward 
finding an equivalent in the skilled trades 
for the old-time apprenticeship system 
is seen in the recent clause inserted in 
agreements of the Millinery Workers 
Union with garment center employers 
The clause, adopted after consultation 
with representatives of Needle Trades 
High School faculty and various employ- 
ers, provides for the immediate entry int: 
the millinery industry of graduates from 
recognized vocational schools. 
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The Labor Movement and the Worker 


DRUMMOND WREN 
General Secretary, Workers’ Educational Association, Canada 


( ABSTRACT) 


Tue NEED for making a liberalized 
education available to representatives of 
all economic classes, and the essentiality 
of organized labor as a means of secur- 
ing for the masses a just share in the 
total produced wealth were points stressed 
by Mr. Wren in his Convention address 
on “The Labor Movement and the 
Worker.” Many interesting sidelights 
concerning the varied activities of the 
Workers’ Educational Association of Can- 
ada, the recognized educational agency 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of the 
Dominion, were brought out during the 
address. 

Characterizing his organization as the 
link between labor and education, the 
speaker revealed how the Canadian uni- 
versities had placed members of their 
teaching staffs together with other facili- 
ties, at the disposal of his Association. 
He described how those from the ranks 
of labor who desire to avail themselves 
of such courses in such subjects as Eng- 
lish, composition, public speaking, his- 
tory, and psychology become attracted to 
the schools established by the Workers’ 
Educational Association. 

Mr. Wren traced the historical de- 
velopment of the national educational 
movement in Great Britain from the mid- 
nineteenth century. He recalled how those 
sympathetic to the masses had urged from 
the inception of this movement that work- 
ingmen should be given an education of 
a broad liberal nature rather than the 
narrow type of instruction merely calcu- 
lated to prepare for routine industrial 
jobs. Such long-advocated democracy in 


education is not yet fulfilled, he pointed 
out, in referring to recent suggestions by 
leading educators in the United States 
that more liberal subjects be included in 
vocational-school curricula. 

The Canadian labor executive charged 
that the greater part of the millions spent 
today in publicly supported universities, 
both in Canada and in the United States, 
is devoted almost exclusively to educating 
the children of the employing and pro- 
fessional groups, and that the curricula in 
these institutions of higher learning are 
planned largely for training executives 
for industry. He urged provision in these 
universities for training competent per- 
sons for labor leadership. 

With regard to his second point, Mr. 
Wren suggested that employees check 
those recipes for success so frequently 
voiced by business leaders with the real- 
ities, and asserted that today’s economic 
picture held less opportunity for advance- 
ment through sheer personal initiative 
than in former periods. 

Mr. Wren questioned the sincerity of 
other speakers at the Convention who had 
pictured the modern personnel director 
employed by industry as taking the inter- 
ests of labor to heart. 

In conclusion, the speaker foresaw in- 
creasing success of organized labor's 
struggle for existence and recognition. He 
predicted that once that was accomplished 
the labor union would be able to devote 
more attention to preservation of the indi- 
viduality of the worker and toward con- 
cerning itself with the welfare of industry 
along with that of its membership. 
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QOurt of the twenty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association there appeared a 
challenge for the year ahead. Officers and 
members—totaling more than four hun- 
dred—returned from the meetings with 
increased appreciation and understanding 
of the problems of the Association, the 
needs and interests of those whom the 
Association serves, and the contribution it 
may properly make to the orderly and 
democratic solution of our national prob- 
lems related to the life adjustment and 
vocational guidance of American youth. 
In achieving this understanding we are 
all deeply indebted to the convention 
speakers, to the retiring officers of the 
Association, to Francis C. Rosecrance and 
his associates on the Convention Program 
Committee, and to Mildred Hickman and 
her co-workers on the Committee on 
Local Arrangements. Each and every one 
made a valuable contribution to the fu- 
ture work and expected achievements of 
the Association. 

It will come as no surprise to our mem- 
bers that the year ahead may see changes 
in the organization of the Association's 
activities and responsibilities and, for that 
reason, possibly its program. Questions 
of policy must be studied and decisions 
made. The National Association is a pro- 
fessional group. Its missionary function 
should not and will not disappear; but 
increasingly the professional phases of 
the Association’s activities will be empha- 
sized and such emphasis may lead to still 
better missionary effort. The new of- 
ficers and trustees propose a continua- 


tion of the general program of advance- 
ment developed under the splendid lead- 
ership of Frances Cummings and her asso- 
ciates during the past year; they have con- 
tributed much to the setting of the stage 
for a natural and expected development 
for which a rough outline of the future 
interests and activities of the Association 
is slowly taking shape. 

Our membership includes workers in 
every field of guidance and personnel, 
engaged in a variety of occupations on the 
professional and technical level. This 
membership represents public and private 
schools, colleges and universities, youth- 
serving agencies, commerce and industry, 
municipal, state and federal services. 
This broadening of interests in our mem- 
bership is of great significance; it effec- 
tively demonstrates the need for an or- 
ganization such as ours is and, to a greater 
degree, may become. The possibilities 
for service to society of such a grouping 
of professional interests and activities are 
enormous. We have not as yet completely 
realized the opportunities and accepted 
the responsibilities which the situation 
presents. 

The NVGA has become a working or- 
ganization. We meet not to talk about 
our jobs and personal problems, but to 
work together in the development of re- 
search and practice in our various pfo- 
fessional fields. Throughout the years we 
have developed techniques and proced- 
ures, programs and appreciations; we find 
that through cooperative effort we can 
make greater progress in their evalua- 
tion, improvement, and development. The 
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Association must find a way or ways in 
which to provide opportunity for and to 
facilitate this cooperative effort. To do 
this for an organization of our size is not 
easy: it is a task that can not be shirked, 
a job that must be done. 

It is imperative that the Association 
organize and promote a program of ser- 
vice for its members. An efficiently or- 
ganized national headquarters office and 
the magazine form an essential part of 
such a program. It has been proposed that 
the Association sponsor a series of re- 
gional conferences to be arranged by the 
Branch Associations. The Committee on 
Future Policy, which has done a splendid 
piece of work, will be continued with 
Jerome H. Bentley as chairman. Our re- 
lations with the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations will 
continue as before, with Warren K. Lay- 
ton, Lester Schloerb, and Mr. Bentley as 
our representatives. It is expected that 
the Branch Association program will be 
expanded and the desired assistance given 
each branch to help make it more effec- 
tive in its own region. Former sections 
and committees will expand their efforts. 

Three new committees have been au- 
thorized: Counseling, Placement, and 
Legislation. The first two later should 
gain recognition as sections, and the pur- 
pose and importance of the third can be 
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appreciated. A special committee is to 
investigate unorthodox commercialized 
guidance practices. Two committees are 
studying the problem of qualifications 
and training for counselors. There is 
need for evaluation of the wealth of oc- 
cupational material which is appearing 
Efforts toward the establishment of a fed- 
eral Occupational Outlook Service may 
call for our active assistance and partici- 
pation. Certainly our members can be of 
assistance in the inevitable expansion of 
guidance services through the NYA and 
CCC. As the federal Occupational! Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service expands 
into the states the demand for profes- 
sional assistance, advice, and personnel 
is bound to increase. All these represent 
but a part of the program of service our 
Association will be called upon to pro- 
vide in the year immediately ahead! 
Officers and trustees believe that the 
purpose of the Association is not to per- 
petuate itself or function for function's 
sake. Its existence can be justified only 
in terms of the services it can render its 
membership, and those whom the mem- 
bers have charged with that responsibil- 
ity are vitally concerned with finding 
ways and means of performing this ser- 
vice. 
Rex B. CUNLIFFE 
President, NVGA 
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Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


DONALD M. CRESSWELL 
Managing Editor, “Occupations”; Publicity Chairman, ACGPA 


Desveers progress toward achieve- 
ment of original objectives of the Amer- 
ican Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations was accomplished on the 
sixth anniversary of the founding of the 
Council, during its annual convention in 
Cleveland on February 22, 1939. The 
closing meeting in a series of twelve ses- 
sions arranged for that day by the Council 
witnessed the hearing and acceptance of 
the initial report* of its Committee on 
Future Policy—a document “to indicate 
the transition stage reached in guidance 
and personnel work . . . submitted in 
the hope that it is a positive step toward 
a positive goal.” 

“All phases of guidance are interre- 
lated,” said Irma E. Voigt, Chairman of 
the Council, in a pre-convention state- 
ment, “‘and it is therefore necessary that 
guidance agencies understand one another 
and work together as much as possible. 
. . « The Council is concerned with the 
problems of youth on all levels. It aims 
to take a vertical view, as it were. Liter- 
ally hundreds of groups are directly and 
indirectly working on the problem of gui- 
dance. There should be a clearing in both 





*See “Report of the Future Policy Commit- 
tee,” page 631 infra. 


terminology and interpretation. This the 
Council hopes to achieve.” 

Following receipt and discussion of the 
report, various suggestions were offered 
and the committee was continued under 
the chairmanship of Lester J. Schloerb for 
further report at the next annual meeting 

Criticism of alleged weaknesses in the 
nation’s educational system, especially 
with respect to its failure to meet certain 
problems of personal adjustment for the 
individual, characterized many of the 
Council meetings, beginning with the 
opening session attended by a capacity 
audience of more than 1,400 people. 

Representatives of all levels of the 
educational structure, of labor and indus- 
try, of church and library, of court and 
correctional institutions, and of youth it- 
self joined in presenting to member 
groups of the ACGPA the problems and 
practices pertaining to the convention 
theme: “Community Life and Personal 
Adjustment.” Especially invited delegates 
from a score or more of national organ 
izations interested in guidance and per 
sonnel activities contributed toward mak- 
ing the Cleveland meetings the largest 
and most productive since organization of 
the Council in Cleveland in 1934. 
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Council sessions this year were con- 
fned to one full day and set an appro- 
priate stage for main meetings in annual 
convention for the following affiliated 
groups: American College Personnel As- 
sociation, National Association of Deans 
of Women, National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, and Teachers College 
Personnel Association. Other member 
groups conducting one or more special 
sessions included the Alliance for Gui- 
dance of Rural Youth, the Vocational 
Advisory Committee of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, and Western Personnel 
Service. Unofficial gatherings of inter- 
ested national and international organiza- 
tions included vocational guidance com- 
mittee chairmen of Kiwanis International, 
Altrusa Clubs, and the Association of 
Secretaries of the YMCA’s of North 
America, among others. 


SCHOOLS INDICTED 

Strong indictment of the “educational 
machine” came at the opening Council 
session on Washington’s Birthday. It was 
a case of “standing room only’’ in the 
spacious Higbee Auditorium adjoining the 
Hotel Cleveland, scene of the Council's 
meetings. The speaker was Ernest O. 
Melby, Northwestern’s Dean of Educa- 
tion, who declared present-day schools 
have a tendency to crush the spirit of 
youth through regimentation. Children 
have considerable freedom in the kinder- 
garten and first grade, but domination of 
the system increases throughout the higher 
grades, secondary schools, and colleges to 
make youth “‘a docile creature with little 
spontaneity, imagination, or creative abil- 
ity,” he declared. Children and youth 
need more freedom, more security, more 
human interest, and more affection from 
the teaching profession, he said, asking: 
“Who ever heard of an affectionate high 


school teacher? In college we pride our 
selves on being hard-boiled and distant 
and we accuse our associates of being soft 
if they show their students any human 
feeling.” This kind of teaching destroys 
courage and initiative in children, he 


added. 


INDUSTRY BROUGHT TO TASK 


Closing the morning session, Edmund 
deS. Brunner, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, speaking on “The Social 
Scene and Personal Adjustment’’* de- 
clared that population trends, problems 
of children who have never known any 
family income save some sort of relief, 
and concentration of leadership in busi- 
ness have added much to the problems 
of guidance workers. He accused industry 
of stifling opportunity to rise within its 
ranks except in the paths of yes-men. 

“Education of the public, of employees 
and of the rising generations in the 
simple bread-and-butter facts of our eco 
nomic and industrial system is a crying 
need today,” countered Howard Coonley, 
President, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the luncheon speaker. “It is 
still as true today as in the early stages 
of our industrial expansion that every in- 
dividual has an opportunity to go to the 
top. When that is denied our youth, 
when initiative is withered by lack of in- 
centive, then we have lost the energizing 
spark of national greatness and weakened 
the moral fibre of our people. The real 
need today is to bring home to everyone 
the fundamental character of our profit 
system as related to our individual liber- 
ties and the future well-being of our 
people. If we are to preserve democracy 

. it must be a joint undertaking of gov- 
ernment, business, labor and all the 


people.” 


*See page 581 supra 
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THE PLACE OF LABOR 


As speakers for industry asked to have 
the public educated to the profit motive 
and the capitalistic system, as speakers 
for education suggested that business is 
devouring its young, so labor came to the 
front and called upon both industry and 
education to make possible the absorption 
by labor of a higher type of individual 
for leadership of labor. This third de- 
velopment came at one of the nine sec- 
tional afternoon meetings to consider the 
theme: “Some Factors Contributing to 
Personal Adjustment.” The speakers who 
discussed the possibilities of personal ad- 
justment through the labor movement 
were Drummond Wren,* General Secre- 
tary, Workers’ Educational Association 
of Canada, and Elizabeth S. Magee, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Consumers’ League of 
Ohio. 

Taking the stand that labor is an or- 
phan in education, Mr. Wren scored col- 
leges and universities for failing to train 
young men and women for “intelligent, 
enlightened leadership of the laboring 
class,’ asserting that higher educational 
institutions on the whole “were little 
more than recruiting stations for business 
and industrial management.” 

Miss Magee presented labor unions as 
adjustment agencies. They educate youth 
to see the possibility of adjusting condi- 
tions as well as adjusting to them, to 
know what they can do about economic 
conditions, to realize a new sense of self- 
importance and dignity, to practice demo- 
cratic processes, and to develop respect 
for skill and obtain the opportunity to 
develop it. 

The speakers agreed, in reply to a 
question from the floor, that pragmatism 
is the only guide that unions now have 


*For abstract of address see page 621. 


in planning their programs. Membes 
of the group recognized the pressing 
their problems as workers, both individy 
ally and collectively. The need for th 
establishment of labor relations 
basis of collaboration was proposed, but 
dismissed as being impracticable at the 
present time, at least until labor attained 
a nearer approach to a balance of power 
with management and finance. 


CRIME AND THE SCHOOLS 


In lesser degree of intensity the schools 
were criticized on a third front—citizen 
ship training—when one of the sectional 
meetings considered the courts and cor- 
rectional institutions as factors in adjust- 
ment of the individual. Harry L. East 
man, Judge of the County Juvenile Court 
Cleveland, and Richard Allen McGee 
Warden, Penitentiary of the City of Nev 
York, Rikers Island, were the speakers 
Said Judge Eastman: “Delinquents and 
criminals are socially maladjusted per 
sons. Fear of punishment is not a suf 
ficient deterrent. Children and adults 
brought before the courts represent the 
neglect and failure of homes, schools 
and other community agencies.” 

Approximately one-third of the people 
of the United States at the present time 
are probably maladjusted to society to 
some degree, according to Warden 
McGee. The penal or correctional insti- 
tution is the agency of last resort, ‘the 
scrap piles of the social machine.” The 
hope and aim of modern penologists is 
to “turn these scrap piles into repair 
shops,” particularly since 95 per cent of 
all prisoners leave prison sooner or later 
giving society a real stake in their re 
habilitation. 

Discussion in this group centered 
around the selection and training of 
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reachers and their opportunity to be more 
watchful for cases of possible maladjust- 
ment. It was suggested that teacher 
training include some sociology and 
criminology along with abnormal psy- 
chology. Summer interne work with a 
probation officer, work in clubs and school 
clinics are other possible means for 
teachers and counselors to learn how to 
detect potential maladjustments, it was 
pointed out. 


PERSONNEL FACTORS 


Consideration of the personnel factors 
in personal adjustment drew an overflow 
crowd to hear discussion by A. J. Brum- 
baugh, Dean of the College, University of 
Chicago, and Leona C. Buchwald, Super- 
visor of Guidance and Placement in the 
schools of Baltimore. Dean Brumbaugh 
commented favorably upon the growing 
interest in student personnel work among 
higher institutions throughout the coun- 
try, and stated that any plan of coordina- 
tion of these efforts will be determined by 
the nature of the administrative organiza- 
tion of the university and by the nature 
and scope of the personnel services that 
are provided. He said “coordination is 
essential if all phases of student welfare 
are to receive full consideration 
that it is possible even within a large 
university to organize a personnel ser- 
vice that is rather well coordinated and 
in some respects quite unified . . . that 
the plan of coordination must be evolved, 
not superimposed; a plan adapted to the 
general pattern of administrative organ- 
ization and to the particular needs of the 
students.” 

Because so much depends upon or- 
ganization and varying personalities in 
different school systems, no one way can 
be set as a definite pattern of coordina- 
tion of personnel factors within a given 
school organization, Miss Buchwald 
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pointed out. By whatever means are 
available an effort should be made to 
bring together all personnel factors so 
that the child may be handled as an inte- 
grated whole. While he may be handled 
by one person for attendance, by an- 
other for health, another for testing or 
a home condition, his final handling usu- 
ally is through the counselor, who brings 
together all of these various factors in 
order to adjust the individual, in terms 
of what is best for the child. 


FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 


The individual has been the subject 
of searching study and his adjustment 
has been made the paramount considera- 
tion in the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation’s “Eight-Year Experiment,’’ ac- 
cording to Robert B. Patin, Principal, 
Shaker High School, Cleveland, in his 
address before the overcrowded session 
which considered factors of personal ad- 
justment in the transition from school to 
college. He reviewed the activities of the 
association in obtaining the cooperation 
of various schools and colleges for a 
study of the problems of the secondary 
school and its relation to college, result- 
ing in admission to the selected colleges 
of graduates of the 30 secondary schools 
chosen on recommendation of the prin- 
cipal and the student's school history, 
for a period of five years beginning in 
1936. Quoting results from a recent re- 
port of the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, he said in part: 

An attempt to summarize the achieve- 
ments at this time must be incomplete, 
but the following are evident: Adminis- 
trators and teachers in the 30 schools 
have been tremendously stimulated; 
marked growth in insight and effective 
teaching has taken place; challenge and 
guidance to large numbers of schools 


throughout the country have been given. 
When the study began there were few 
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competent secondary schools ready for 
serious efforts toward revision of second- 
ary education. Now 70 per cent of the 
larger cities, 50 per cent of the middle- 
sized cities, and 30 per cent of the 
smaller towns of the country are engaged 
in extensive studies of the problem of 
secondary education. 

Findings of a study which he planned 
and directed, involving more than 1,200 
men students who entered college from 
103 eastern secondary schools, were pre- 
sented by Lincoln B. Hale, Director of 
Personnel and Placement, Carleton Col- 
lege, in “Functional Patterns in Transi- 
tion.”” The study is reported in a book by 
Dr. Hale and collaborators, by Yale Uni- 
versity Press, From School to College, 
representing the cooperative work of 40 
colleges. In his paper Dr. Hale drew 
attention to a significant finding of the 
study indicating that although academic 
failure is usually cited as the reason for 
withdrawal from college most of those 
who remain are no better endowed with 
intelligence than those who fail. Person- 
ality difficulties, health and economic fac- 
tors, and maladjustments involving ideals, 
attitudes, interests and values often are 
the underlying reasons for failure, the 
study reveals. The investigators con- 
cluded that many problems of student 
adjustment could be solved by a broad- 
ening of contacts in pre-college life in 
school, home, and church. 


AMERICAN YOUTH CONGRESS 


Work, education, health, recreation, 
marriage, and the family are the major 
concerns of youth, as presented by youth 
itself through representatives of the 
American Youth Congress, Joseph Cad- 
den, Executive Secretary of the organiza- 
tion, and Mary A. Johnson, Assistant to 
the Dean, Brooklyn College. The Con- 
gress is a federation of youth organiza- 
tions, “each trying to adjust itself and 





its members to the social scene of th 


day.” Said Mr. Cadden: 


Lack of opportunity . . . has led 
mass maladjustment. A diet without wor 
or education, without health or recre; 
tion, without marriage or family, is bein, 
imposed on more than 5,000,000 of oy: 
youth between the ages ot 16 and 25, 4 
partial diet, lacking some of these ip 
portant elements, is being imposed op 
more than 90 per cent of that age range 
Personal adjustment . . . can be achieved 
only through social adjustments in the 
community, adjustments to personal neces 
sities . . . if youth shares in the process 
Through the development of citizenship 
through active participation in the affair 
of the community, youth is trying to ad 
just itself. Success depends largely on the 
amount of responsibility adults share with 
youth. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


In considering problems of industria! 
management as they relate to personal 
adjustment, a sectional meeting in charge 
of Donald S. Bridgman, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, New 
York, heard discussions by C. P. Coch- 
rane, Industrial Relations Department of 
Eastman Kodak Company, and D. H 
Morris, Assistant Vice President, Ohio 
Bell Telephone Company, Cleveland 
Stabilization of production was pre 
sented by Mr. Cochrane as a method ti 
insure stabilization of employment, 
gained through annual forecasts from 
past sales records, a method that is found 
possible even in a highly seasonal indus 
try. Mr. Morris discussed selection and 
development of the individual and the 
principles underlying personnel work 
Declaring it is not possible to distinguish 
between fitting the man to the job and 
fitting the job to the man, he said job 
satisfaction is not dependent solely on 
salary and promotion, other elements be- 
ing prestige, service, associates, location, 
refinements, interest, abilities, etc. 
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LIBRARY AND CHURCH 


The scores of opportunities for per- 
sonal adjustment that come daily to the 
trained readers’ advisers in the libraries 
of the country, and to librarians them- 
selves, were presented in a parade of 
examples by Mabel Booton, Readers’ 
Adviser, Cleveland Public Library, at a 
session devoted to that topic. A second 
scheduled speaker was H. S. Hirshberg, 
Dean of the School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University. Hundreds 
of people consult readers’ advisers to 
help solve their personal problems and 
dificulties through reading. It was indi- 
cated that librarians as yet do not have 
enough training in psychology, nor 
enough knowledge of the effects that 
reading may have upon certain psycho- 
logical difficulties, to delve deeply into 
personal problems. Opportunities for a 
high type of counseling effort were seen 
in the further development of trained 
reader adviser service. 

Nineteen of twenty people who seek 
his counsel are normal individuals who 
have ‘gotten into a mess” of some kind, 
said Dilworth Lupton, of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Cleveland, in a session 
devoted to the part played by the church 
and minister in personal adjustment. He 
told of counseling more than 6,000 per- 
sons, the principles including interest in 
the drama of each personal situation, 


breaking down barriers, and practicing 
the art of listening. Owen M. Walton, 
Executive Secretary, Federated Churches, 
Cleveland, outlined the means the church 
uses to aid youth in finding directions 
through its normal process, and pointed 
out the various types of cooperation which 
the church and various counseling agen- 
cies can develop. 

A session on “Youth Comes to the 
City,”” arranged by the Alliance for Gui- 
dance of Rural Youth, is reported in the 
section on another page devoted to ac- 
tivities of that organization. 

At the close of the afternoon sectional! 
meetings members and guests of all Coun- 
cil Associations gathered for a get-ac- 
quainted coffee hour in one of the 
lounges of the Hotel Cleveland. 

From the meetings of the morning and 
afternoon there developed a wider un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the many 
facets of guidance and personnel work 
and the importance of their interrela- 
tionship. There were expressions of be- 
lief that this realization assisted all mem 
ber groups in their consideration and 
ready acceptance of the initial report of 
the Council's Committee on Future Pol- 
icy when its findings were presented at 
the evening session. All of which testi 
fies to the skill of program building for 
the 1939 Convention by Jerome H. Bent 
ley and his Program Committee! 


® Occupations hereby expresses appreciation to the following graduate students 
in the Department of Guidance and Personnel, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, for their valuable assistance in reporting general and sectional meetings at 
the Cleveland Convention: K. B, Ashcraft, Adelaide Baethke, David Brewer, 
Philip Lottich, H. P. McDaniel, C. Romrell, Mollie C. Smith, Irving Sokolow, and 
Marjorie Whitney. They went to Cleveland by bus, delayed in arrival by a driving 
snowstorm. Appreciation also is extended to the following for reports of sectional 
meetings: R. W. Bullock, Clarence Failor, Helen G. Fisk, Gertrude Forrester, 
O. Latham Hatcher, Nathan Kohn, Mildred S. Percy, Maris M. Profitt, Sidney I 
Tarbox, C. V. Thomas, and Paul Williams 








Business Sessions 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


Various recommendations extend- 
ing and clarifying the activities of the 
American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations were presented at 
two business meetings of the Board of 
Representatives held on the evenings of 
February 21 and 25. One of these raised 
the question as to whether or not the 
name of the organization might be 
changed to American Federation of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations, and, 
with most of the other suggestions, was 
passed on to the Council's Committee on 
Future Policy for consideration. Most of 
the recommendations have to do with in- 
ternal organization of the Council. Irma 
E. Voigt, Chairman of ACGPA, presided 
at the meetings. 

General satisfaction was expressed in 
the Future Policy Committee report pre- 
sented at the open session on Wednesday 
evening. Various suggestions for further 
study were received by the Council's 
Board of Representatives and referred to 
the Committee for consideration in its 
report to the next convention. 

The Council approved the application 
of the International Association of Al- 
trusa Clubs, Incorporated, for affiliation, 
and at an earlier meeting had admitted 
to membership the National Institutional 
Teachers Placement Association. Miss 


Voigt also announced that the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations is now an associate member of 
the American Council on Education. 
New officers of the 


Council were 





elected as follows: Chairman, A. J. Brun 
baugh, of the American College Pe; 
sonnel Association; Vice-Chairman, Wx 
ren K. Layton, of the National Vocation 
Guidance Association; Secretary-Tre; 
urer, W. C. Smyser, of the America 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 

Following is a partial list of officia 
delegates to the Board of Representatives 
for the year 1939-40: 

Alliance for the Guidance of Run 
Youth: O. Latham Hatcher, Alice \ 
Baldwin 

American Association of Collegiate Reg 
istrars: W. C. Smyser (appointmen: 
expires in April) 

American College Personnel Associatior 
A. J. Brumbaugh, Helen M. Voorhe: 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, Forrest Kirkpatric 
alternate 

National Association of Deans 
Women: Irma E. Voigt, 1 year; Sarat 
G. Blanding, 2 years; Elsie M. Smithies 
3 years; Kathryn G. Heath, alternate 

National Association of Business and Pro 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Incorporated 
Frances Cummings (appointment « 
pires in July) 

National Vocational Guidance Association 
Jerome Bentley, J. Lester Schloerb 
Warren K. Layton 

Personnel Research Federation: Owen 
Pence, Donald S. Bridgman, Charles § 
Slocombe 

Teachers College Personnel Association 
C. F. Malmberg, Martha Downs 

Western Personnel Service: Winifred 
Hausam, Helen G. Fisk 

W. C. SMyser, 
Secretary, ACGPA 
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The Report of the Future Policy Committee 


The American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


Ar A MEETING of the general 
session of the American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations held at 
the Cleveland convention on Wednesday 
evening, February 22, 1939, the Future 
Policy Committee of the Council sub- 
mitted a rather significant report before 
an audience of approximately one thou- 
sand guidance and personnel workers and 
a group of twenty-five guest consultants. 
The program consisted first of an open- 


ing statement by Irma E. Voigt, Dean of 
Women, of Ohio University, and Chair 
man of the Council; second, the report of 
the Future Policy Committee by Lester J 
Schloerb, Director of Occupational Re 
search, Chicago Board of Education; 
third, a discussion by the general assem- 
bly under the leadership of Jerome Bent- 
ley, Program Director of the New York 
YMCA. Following is a statement of each 


of these items considered in the program 


Statement by ACGPA Chairman 


F ve YEARS AGO in Cleveland the cul- 
mination of a movement toward coordina- 
tion and collaboration among some of the 
organizations interested in guidance and per- 
sonnel work took form when some joint pro- 
gram sessions were carried on in which all 
the national associations meeting here at that 
time participated. Out of these joint sessions 
came a resolution suggesting the formation 
of a national council of guidance and per- 
sonnel associations. 

We may say, therefore, that The Ameri- 
can Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations was formally established in Cleve- 
land in February of 1934. There was no idea 
at that time—nor has there been since—that 
the Council would in any way threaten the 
autonomy of any of its member organiza- 
tions. It was, as its name implies, a council of 
Associations, not of individuals Each of the 
member organizations emphasized to varying 
degrees aspects of the guidance and person- 


nel fields ranging from the elementary school 


youth to young adults who might be or 
might not be in high school or col That 
there were common interests and common 
problems to all was evident; all groups 
seemed convinced that there were advantages 
in setting up a representative |. In an 
increasingly complicated society the individ- 
ual was having more and more difficulty ad- 
justing himself. In the case of some, this dif- 
ficulty could be met with educational gul- 
dance, some with vocational guidance, and 
some with social guidance. But always there 


seemed to be a realization that the lual 
could not be isolated for treatment, as it 
were, on any special level 

Almost without realizing how it has hap- 
pened a body of professional workers has 
arisen and many professional groupings have 
evolved. Logically each organization has 
gone its separate way and met the problems 
of guidance within its area of influence in 
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its own particular way. The objective, how- 
ever, is common; in adjustment to environ- 
ment naturally intelligent a recognize 
the honest efforts and the achievements of all 
who are working toward common goals. 
Also they recognize that there is much to be 
gained in cooperation and collaboration. 

The following ten organizations became 
members of the Council in 1934 and ap- 
pointed representatives to the Board which 
was to carry on the business of the Council 
and promote its growth and significance in 
a complex society: 

American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, American College Personnel Associa- 
tion, Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations, National Association of Deans of 
Women, National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, National Federa- 
tion of Bureaus of Occupations, National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, Personnel Re- 
search Federation, Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth, and Teachers College Person- 
nel Association, truly a vertical cross-section 
of groups interested in all phases of gui- 
dance in school and out. In 1935 Eastern 
College Personnel Officers and Western Per- 
sonnel Service became members. In 1938 
the Federation of Bureaus of Occupations 
dropped out. In 1938 the National Institu- 
tional Teachers Placement Association was 
added. A request from the National Asso- 
ciation of Altrusa Clubs is pending. 

By common consent in 1934 the Council 
set out to encourage mutual understanding 
and respect for what the several member or- 
ganizations were doing. Five years is not too 
long a period for the development of such 
worthy objectives. Many have thought that 
the Board of Representatives has moved alli 
too slowly in the face of confused and con- 
fusing situations. But there are many who 
believe that care and caution were the part 
of wisdom. Until 1938 the chief activity of 
the Council through its Board has been a 
joint program to be blended in as an integral 
part of the programs of those member or- 
ganizations meeting annually in February. 
Following the example of such organizations 
as the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, it has provided for co- 
ordinated publicity. There is no question 
about the value of this to each of the mem- 
ber organizations. The exhibits have been 
greatly improved also. 


We are facing now toward new venture 
and procedures. The most significant wor 
of the Council throughout the year has cep 
tered around the work of the Future Poli. 
Committee of which Lester J. Schloerb, p 
rector of Occupational Research, Board of 
Education, Chicago, is chairman. A. J. Brum. 
baugh, Dean of the College, University oj 
Chicago, has been a valuable consultant fo; 
the committee. This Committee outlined jt 
program in May of 1938 and continued its 
study through correspondence and two sub. 
sequent meetings. 

It soon became — that before a fu. 
ture policy for ACGPA could be decided 
upon there needed to be careful considera. 
tion to the whole question of future policy 
of guidance. Immediately the committee 
realized that the most profitable thing it 
could do would be to look upon its study as 
extending over a period of at least two 
years with the idea of terminating its firs: 
year of study with a consultation among rep. 
resentatives of as many groups vitally inter 
ested in guidance as could be gathered to 
gether at the meeting now being held. To 
this end a careful examination was made o! 
the work and status of organizations en 
gaged in guidance activities, with the result 
that some 120 organizations were invited t 
send official representatives to participate in 
a discussion on the whole question of gui 
dance with a view to going forward from 
this point courageously and sanely into new 
ventures and undertakings. 

You can well realize, therefore, how 
deeply concerned we are that the meeting 
this evening, which to many of us means 
the possible opening of new doors into new 
fields of opportunity for guidance servic 
shall be successful. It can and will be s 
cessful if we divest ourselves of all subj 
tive slants and biases and all fears of com 
petition, and if we objectively enter into : 
free and frank consultation, What the fu 
ture policy of the Council will be is 
those charged with the carrying on of its 
business for the next year to decide. Un 
doubtedly their decision will be tremen 
dously influenced by the results of our ¢ 
liberations and mutual sharing tonight. 


IRMA E. VoicT 
Chairman, ACGPA 


- 
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Statement by Committee Chairman 


Au WILL AGREE that the Council has 
delegated to the Future Policy Committee a 
iob which, if taken seriously, will expose 
each member of the Committee to criticism. 
if there is such a thing as “‘sticking out your 
neck” on a professional basis, the Policy 
Committee has done it. Members were be- 
sieged right and left with statements of con- 
viction such as you have just heard from our 
Chairman. It was felt that we must try to 
assemble these convictions in the form of a 
statement of policy and be ready to face the 
issues involved. In submitting these state- 
ments, the Committee is anxious that all 
members and guests take particular note of 
a number of items which are quite signifi- 
cant. 

First. The Committee has built upon the 
history of the ACGPA thus far. There is a 
document in the file assembled by Esther 
Lloyd-Jones providing this historical back- 
ground. 

Second. The major report consists of 
Part I which is in your hands now. In addi- 
tion, the Committee has thought through 
some implications which we believe follow. 

Third. Please note that points emphasized 
throughout the report are designated as is- 
sues and problems which may or may not be 
common to other organizations or groups of 
guidance workers. This procedure was fol- 
lowed in order that this report might be 
taken rather as a base which needs the inter- 
pretation and judgment of many other 
groups than those now represented in the 
ACGPA. This Committee is the first to rec- 
ognize that the report is incomplete without 
the contributions which these other agencies 
can make. 

Fourth. The Committee deliberately 
avoided becoming involved in definitions. 


There was no question in the mind of any 
member of the Committee that there were 
large groups of people and organizations 
working upon the general problem of the ad- 
justment of the individual, This individual 
may be in school, at work, at home, in 
church, or in any one of a great many other 
rural or urban community activities. Upon 
this base they sought for those common ele- 
ments which become of significance in gui- 
dance and personnel work. 

Fifth. The Committee is anxious that this 
report indicate the transition stage reached in 
guidance and personnel work. It is submitted 
in the hope that it is a positive step toward a 
positive goal. If there is general agreement 
of the items of Part I, then the Committee 
suggests a consideration of other phases of 
policy which follow logically. 

Each member of the Committee has defi- 
nite convictions (1) that we are in a transi- 
tion stage; (2) that many others are trying 
to do work similar to that done by indi- 
vidual organizations now in the ACGPA; 
and (3) that while guidance workers 
throughout the country are exerting decided 
influence upon the social and economic life 
of the nation, their efforts are not properly 
unified or coordinated. 

The Committee now presents Part I for 
your consideration. This, as you will note, 
consists of a number of fundamental beliefs 
which the Committee regards as common to 
all of us. Following this presentation, it is 
suggested that our discussion chairman 
gather not only reactions to these stated is- 
sues but also suggestions for succeeding steps 
to be taken to accomplish our common pur- 
poses in the most efficient way. 

LESTER |. SCHLOERB 
Chairman, Policy Committee, ACGPA 
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Report of the Committee 
PART I 


Tue ACGPA, composed of twelve affili- 
ated organizations concerned with guidance 
and personnel functions, imposed upon its 
Future Policy Committee the task of draft- 
ing a statement which would present issues 
in the guidance field which are of serious 
concern to many organizations and individu- 
als who are dealing with these functions. 
This statement is consequently submitted for 
consideration by all of those people and or- 
ganizations concerned with the general prob- 
lem of guidance and personnel work. The 
Council was unanimous in expressing the 
belief that aggressive steps should be taken 
to determine whether ee similar organi- 
zations sense the needs felt by the members 
of the Council. 

The Committee wishes the statement 
which follows to be considered only as a 
first step to which those who are concerned 
with the same problems are invited to make 
their contributions. It herewith submits a 
number of suggestions which support cer- 
tain ‘fundamental! beliefs” and which would 
seem to lead to certain methods of integra- 
tion and bases for action. 


I. A number of fundamental beliefs seem to 
be evident in current guidance programs 


It is apparent that the guidance work done 
by individuals and organizations is built on 
a number of fundamental propositions which 
are basic in their technique and method of 
approach. They are submitted in question 
form for examination. 


A. Is there not fairly general recogni- 
tion of guidance as a process? 


The most effective guidance is that which 
takes into account the changes of age and 
environment in a constantly changing so- 
ciety. This means that it is not a service 
which begins and terminates at a specified 
time or place. Guidance must take into ac- 
count the development and experience of 
the individual. It is a process that takes 
place over a period of time. 


B. Is not guidance conceived to be }y 
the many rather than the few? 


Historically, many guidance services de 
veloped to care for certain maladjusted ind 
viduals. A desire to develop as far as pos 
sible each individual's potentialities and t 
prevent such maladjustment has led to the 
conviction that such a service must be for 
the many rather than the few. 


C. Should not guidance seek to assis 
the individual to become proor 


sively more able to guide himsel}? 


In very few instances—indeed, if in any 
at all—would organizations or individuals 
concerned with guidance even tolerate, le: 
alone rely upon, a dictatorial point of view 
as a guiding principle. There is in this coun 
try a growing feeling of respect for the in 
dividual and a growing belief that all g 
dance resources should be used to help the 
individual to help himself. That means they 
should not be used to tell a person what tc 
do or to dictate a course of action. In a 
democratic society, the right of each ind 
vidual to choose for himself needs to kx 
safeguarded carefully. 


D. Is there not a growing recognition 
of varied approaches in guidance? 
The guidance process in its different 
phases receives varying emphases as it con 
cerns itself with different individuals. These 
phases of the guidance process involve, with 
different emphases, physical and mental 
health, education, vocation, economic status, 
social and emotional factors, etc. The extent 
to which an individual should attempt to get 
help from individuals or organizations 1n- 
terested in these different phases must de- 
pend upon the individual’s needs and his 
recognition of his needs. 


E. Are not all aspects of guidance 
functionally interdependent? 


Since all eng of guidance are interre- 
lated, dependent in each case upon the indi- 
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vidual, no pattern or self-limiting form of 
guidance is possible. For the benefit of the 
individual, all guidance agencies must un- 
derstand each other and work together. For 
example, though an individual may seem to 
be concerned with only one phase of the 
uidance process, a consideration of health 
factors may very easily involve social, emo- 
tional, educational, and vocational considera- 
tion. Failure to regard all factors means 
failure to assist or properly guide that indi- 
vidual. 
F. Is not the bearing of social factors 
beyond Seliethedl contedd receiving 
greater attention? 


A growing appreciation of the weight of 
social factors seems apparent. Recognition 
and appreciation of the effect of immediate 
as well as more remote social situations must 
enter into any guidance procedure to make it 
effective toward the goal of self-guidance. 
This calls for great flexibility of guidance 
techniques. Dealing with the social situation 
at times becomes a primary procedure, and 
at other times it is only supplementary to 
that of dealing with the individual. 


G. Is there a growing recognition of 
the ethical implications of gut- 
dance? 

Respect for the individual’s personality, 
confidential handling of the counseling rela- 
tionship, and determination to utilize all re- 
sources in his interest, are cardinal obliga- 
tions. With regard to the relationship with 
colleagues, mutual respect and modes of col- 
laboration should be such as to enhance the 
quality of the services rendered, and the wel- 
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fare of the persons served. With regard to 
the public, Fim obligation precludes any false 
claim or misrepresentation as to what can be 
contributed, on the basis of known tech- 
niques, and implies support of those public 
policies which contribute to human welfare. 


H. Is not the need for training increas- 
ingly recognized? 


All organizations and individuals con- 
cerned with the guidance task are insistent 
that it be done well. There seems also to be 
a growing recognition that people doing gui- 
dance work need special training to do it 
most effectively. At present the extent of 
training varies widely, from thorough train 
ing in a single field for the specialist, to a 
broader training for many who may do their 
guidance work more incidentally. Good 
training is demonstrated, in part, by the 
extent to which the guidance worker makes 
intelligent use of other competent individuals 
and agencies in the accomplishment of the 
guidance task. 


I. Is there not a growing desire and 
need to know what resources are 
available? 


The inter-relationships which exist in the 
guidance process necessarily involve dangers 
of overlapping as agencies and individuals 
attempt to function. Those who face their 
work professionally desire to understand the 
other person’s part in this program, This 
understanding is not desired in order to 
supplant the other person or agency, but 
rather intelligently to supplement what the 
other can and does efficiently. 


PART II 


Il. Certain general factors seem to demand 
integration of effort. 


Because of these generally accepted com- 
mon elements which seem inherent in the 
guidance process throughout most organiza- 
tions concerned with this process, there has 
been some concerted search for coordination 
of effort which will bring about an improve- 
ment of work done. A number of issues 
with respect to points of integration seem 
apparent. 


A. Is not the need for understanding 
one another a factor which unites 
guidance and personnel organiza- 
tions ? 

Reasons for this seem evident. 

1. The common concern for the whole 
individual cannot be made real and effec- 
tive until each one dealing with the in- 
dividual has a thorough understanding of 
the contribution of others who help in 
the guidance of this same person. With. 
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out this understanding, the guidance 
worker may not only be partially helpful, 
but his effort may be futile or even detri 
mental. 

2. Organizations concerned with guidance 
presumably have a clear right to exist. 
Without complete understanding of each 
other, however, the reasons for existence 
may be questioned. 

3. Guidance techniques change. Since there 
has been and continues to be changing 
technique in the intelligent —— 
ment of the guidance of the individuals, 
there should necessarily be common un- 
derstanding of such improvements as they 
arise. 

4. Social situations change. Because of the 
changing nature of society there should 
be a continual common understanding 
among those people who are concerned 
with the adjustment of individuals in this 
changing society. There should be some 
understanding of common points of view 
with respect to social changes which may 
or should take place. 

5. Individuals change. Because of the wide 
variety of individual differences which 
exist, and which will probably continue 
to change, there wethably should be some 





common understanding of the fundamey 
tal aspects of individual differences 

B. Does not the need for a consistey 

approach in the field of guidance. 
emand integration of effort? 

1. An informed public, if the guidance pr, 
gram is to receive approval and suppor 
requires a clear conception of the majo; 
issues in the field of guidance. Confusio, 
about these issues is likely to result jr 
ineffective service and lack of confidence 
on the part of both the public and tl. 
client. 

2. An effective promotion program is un 
doubtly facilitated when organizations 
hold common purposes and work 
gether. 

C. Is not economy also an integratin; 
factor? 

Separate organizations performing similar 
functions are sometimes questioned wit! 
respect to economical procedure. Much over 
lapping and duplication probably can be and 
should be avoided for economic reason 
Economy of time and effort is also involved 
on the part of both the client and the organ 
zation. Integration immediately becomes : 
key word in making it possible to overcom: 
this rather serious criticism. 


PART III 


Ill. To what extent do these fundamental 
beliefs and implied need for integration 
indicate that further action would be 
timely? 


The fundamental beliefs and reasons for 
integration already reviewed suggest a num- 
ber of possible points of view which organi- 
zations and individuals concerned with the 
guidance process may take: 


A. They may simply continue to try to 
understand each other as individual 
organizations without any formal 
relationship. 


Many organizations, though working in- 
dependently, have produced commendable 
guidance results. Whether this should con- 
tinue so may be dependent upon whether 
separate organizations are ready to recognize 


the value which may come when all unite on 
certain phases of integration. 


B. They may try to provide some 1)! 
of inter-relationship to insure 
change and continuity otherwise le}! 
to accident. 

A common concern for the individual, a 
need for common understanding, and the 
experience of the ACGPA thus far, all point 
to the need for more effective integration 
and the possible place which a federation 
of guidance workers may occupy in this 
country. Separate organizations may we! 
exist, but because they are a part of a large: 
unity, their work may become more effectiv« 
Are those who are concerned with the gu! 
dance function willing to take part in for 
mulating the purposes and in considering 
the functions which such an organization 
may serve? 
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Discussion of the Report 


Discussion by the ACGPA as- 
sembly resulted in very definite general 
acceptance of each item in Part I al- 
though the implications involved in a 
number of them did receive some atten- 
tion. A number of members suggested 
additional statements which will be con- 
sidered by the succeeding policy Com- 
mittee. The implications of the general 
acceptance of these basic beliefs in the 
field of guidance is believed to be of con- 


siderable significance in the whole gui- 
dance and personnel field. If followed 
logically, it should lead toward a larger 
coordinating organization composed of 
those associations that are in general 
agreement with these fundamental be 
liefs and the need for further integration 


LESTER J. SCHLOERB, 
Chairman, and Director of the 


Bureau of Occupational Research, 
Board of Education, Chicago 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


FRED C. SMITH 


Dean, University of Tennessee 
Executive Secretary, NVGA 


Endorsement of a proposed federal Occupa- 
tional Outlook Service; 


Recommendations for thorough investiga- 
tion of “quack” commercialized guidance 
agencies and certification of qualified 
counselors ; 

New horizons in the community aspects of 
guidance; 

Need for counselors knowing about labor 
conditions faced by the young worker ; 


|, of the 24th Annual 
Convention of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in Cleveland, Feb- 
tuaty 22 to 25 were plentiful, and diffi- 
cult to segregate. The above list by no 
means covers the entire and varied prod- 


A —- report of the Occupational In 
ormation and Guidance Service in the 


U. S. Office of Education; 

A significant and growing need for the gui 
dance of rural youth, especially those 
migrating to the cities; 


Guidance for the “many” rather than the 
“few”: and 

The importance of making “careers” out 

of “jobs.” 


uct of the program presented to a new 
high record attendance of 416 registered 
members. In twenty-six scheduled open 
meetings nearly one hundred speakers, 
chairmen, and discussion leaders consid 
ered the wide range of topics selected by 
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the Convention Program Committee 
headed by Francis C. Rosecrance, North- 
western University, as representing a “‘bal- 
anced” point of view in guidance. 

There were a dozen sectional meetings 
where members had opportunity to learn 
of newest developments and practices in 
a wide variety of fields of guidance, such 
as: group guidance, guidance and the 
classroom teacher, guidance in the smaller 
community, guidance for out-of-school 
youth, guidance in the elementary school, 
guidance in the secondary school, gui- 
dance in the private social agency, gui- 
dance for rural youth, and vocational gui- 
dance for the “‘average’’ and “low-aver- 
age’’ pupil; there were official meetings 
for NVGA Sections on Occupational 
Research, Individual Analysis, Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Guidance, and 
Preparation for Guidance Service; also 
sectional and general meetings for con- 
sideration of unity and continuity in gui- 
dance, youth and labor, junior placement, 
counseling and research on counseling 
techniques, community programs of occu- 
pational adjustment, employee placement 
and training, and occupational informa- 
tion and guidance. 

There were meetings for those who 
wanted to “talk shop,” sessions for in- 
formal exchange of experiences, and still 
others where participants developed their 
discussion to a degree that the National 
Association was asked to take special ac- 
tion as a service to members and the gen- 
eral public. Needless to say, complete 
proceedings of the convention would fill 
a sizeable volume; and in the limited 
space available for this overview, little 
more that the highlights can be presented. 

The story of the Occupational Outlook 
Service proposed as a function of the 
federal government, is told in complete 
detail beginning on page 601. The pro- 
posal that NVGA assist in any way pos- 


sible in the establishment of such , 
service is a timely and important actiog 
the value of such a service in the advance. 
ment of vocational counseling throughoy; 
the country is most apparent. 


GUIDANCE RACKETEERS 


From two convention meetings ther 
came requests for the Association to in- 
vestigate the menace of commercialized 
guidance practices and practitioners. Jus 
as the medical profession has been forced 
to fight ‘“‘quacks’” over a long period 
years, so is NVGA now asked to lead 
the way toward protection of the pu 
from unorthodox “guidance” agencies 

Jesse B. Davis, Dean of the Schoo! of 
Education, Boston University, reported on 
a survey of commercialized guidance in 
twelve cities with the assistance of Better 
Business Bureaus. While some agencies 
were found to be acceptable, others were 
conducted by “unscrupulous and unqual- 
ified people . . . who have made guidance 
a racket.” Dean Davis in his address 
made the following recommendations 

(1) That NVGA appoint a special com 
mittee to make a thorough investigation of 
commercialized guidance practices in the 
country; (2) prepare a code of fundamental 
principles as criteria for evaluating the prac 
tice of vocational counseling; (3) deter. 
mine standard qualifications for those who 
may act as vocational counselors; (4) estab- 
lish standards of practice for the accrediting 
of guidance agencies; and (5) if necessary, 
to promote legislation for the licensing of 
qualified counselors to operate within the 
individual states. 


Further evidence that the Association 
needs to give this matter serious and im- 
mediate attention developed when Alex- 
ander Liveright, Executive Director, Jew- 
ish Vocational Service and Employment 
Center, Chicago, said in his talk on ‘The 
Place of the Private Social Agency in the 
Community:” 
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Responsible private agencies have in the 
ast few years had a new duty forced upon 
them. They must take the forefront in com- 
bating the thousands of charlatans, fakers, 
and opportunists now establishing them- 
selves as vocational guidance experts. Unless 
private agencies working with and through 
NVGA can be effective in stamping out 
unprofessional vocational guidance activities, 
the entire field of vocational guidance may 
well be discredited during the next few 
ears 
, It seems imperative that NVGA bend its 
thoughts immediately to some system of 
chartering or approving vocational guidance 
agencies which actually live up to profes- 
sional standards. It is further up to the local 
vocational guidance association to give the 
certifying of professional agencies sufficient 
publicity so that the unsuspecting public may 
not be imposed upon by half-baked, non- 
professional, so-called guidance experts. 


When the guidance racket information 
was placed before the Trustees Dean 
Davis was asked to head a special com- 
mittee to investigate with the assistance 
of the National Better Business Bureaus. 
The organization of this committee and 
progress of its activities will be reported 
in forthcoming issues of OCCUPATIONS. 


OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


Several other outstanding features of 
the convention are presented in detail 
elsewhere in this Convention Number of 
the magazine. Helpful information on 
youth and labor problems as they affect 
the vocational counselor begins on page 
613; an informative progress report on 
the recently organized Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, given 
at the closing session of the convention 
by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, appears on page 586; 
and “The Social Approach to Vocational 
Careers,” the banquet address of Ordway 
Tead, Chairman, Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, New York City, starts on page 594. 


Rural youth guidance meetings are re- 
ported by O. Latham Hatcher on page 
654. 

Other reports and papers that will ap- 
pear in forthcoming issues of the mag- 
azine include C. Gilbert Wrenn's “A 
Summary of Recent Research on Counsel- 
ing Techniques;” Bruce L. Melvin's “‘Gui- 
dance and Migration of Rural Youth; 
and a summary of “A Survey of Guidance 
Courses in Teachers Colleges’’ by Victor 
M. Houston. 


EXPANSION AHEAD 


The phrase “guidance for the many 
rather than the few,” given by Mary 
H. S. Hayes, Director of Guidance and 
Placement for the NYA, at an evening 
group conference sponsored by ACGPA 
was explained at the Delegate Assembly 
session on Thursday evening as indicating 
that the time has come when demands 
for vocational guidance service are far 
exceeding the ability of existing services 
adequately to supply. Counseling needs 
of NYA and CCC enrollees were cited in 
particular, and the question was raised 
as to the best method for meeting the 
increasing demands. In this connection 
mention may be made of the advance- 
ment in recent years of cooperative gui- 
dance efforts within a community 

Examples of unified guidance programs 
were presented at a session devoted to 
“Community Aspects of Guidance.” Re- 
porting for Omaha, Nebraska, Goldie 
Carter, YWCA Personal Director, said 
that lack of sufficient vocational counsel- 
ing led from a small beginning with 
eleven community organizations to the 
present Youth Guidance Council with 81 
representatives from 47 organizations in 
three years. The Council is financed by 
dollar membership fees and has an im- 
pressive record of accomplishments. C. E 
Partch, Dean of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
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versity, said the guidance movement in 
New Jersey has made marked progress 
in the past ten years through efforts 
of the State Guidance and Personnel 
Association, especially in state certifi- 
cation requirements for counselors, with 
higher standards of training a pres- 
ent goal. Archie M. Turrell, Pasadena 
Junior College, reported that a unified 
guidance plan started recently in Pasadena 
brings together the state and federal em- 
ployment services and the public school 
guidance service, with a coordinator, 
clerk, and part-time psychologist em- 
ployed by the school system. 


THE 4-Crry EXPERIMENTS 


Interesting information about the 
unified programs in the experiments 
sponsored by the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice and the American Youth Commission 
in Providence, Baltimore, St. Louis and 
Dallas was given by Dreng Bjornaraa, 
director of the St. Louis project. These 
research or ‘Community Survey Centers” 
deal with occupational adjustment prob- 
lems, each with a different emphasis or 
approach. He said mutual benefit arises 
from close coordination of the vocational 
counseling activities of the schools with 
placement agencies such as the public em- 
ployment service, through which there is 
available a current picture of the entire 
employment field. 

Reporting at a later session on these 
experimental projects, Howard M. Bell 
of the American Youth Commission, said 
in part: 

While all the evidence expected from 
these demonstration projects is not yet in, it 
seems that certain general “‘truisms” have 
definitely emerged: 

1. Services involved in an occupational 
adjustment program, such as guidance, train- 
ing, and placement, are woefully inadequate 
in most American communities. Far too 








many students are being graduated into » 
occupational vacuum with no realistic knoy 
edge of either their basic aptitudes or 
realities of the labor market to which tty. 


must eventually adjust themselves. 


2. Along with an expansion of the actiy 
ties of participating agencies a more effectiy: 
articulation of these activities must be deve 
oped, — between the schools and th: 


junior division of the employment servic 


3. To perform with anything like my 
imum effectiveness, all the agencies involve: 
in a community adjustment program mug 
operate in the light of adequate /oca! jp 
formation about occupations and occupy 
tional opportunities. 


4. There is, and should be, no standard 
ized pattern of agency responsibility. 1 
pattern should be adapted to the resou: 
problems, and traditions of individual com 
munities. 





Additional need for community c- 
operation was brought out in the section 
meeting devoted to “Guidance in the 
Private Social Agency.” So impressed was 
this group with opportunities in unified 
community guidance programs that thos 
present recommended to the NVGA Po! 
icy Committee “that it include in the 
practical phases of its policies promotion 
of the coordination of guidance servic 
by branch associations.” It was recom: 
mended aiso that wherever coordination 
is being carried out in a community the 
local branch cooperate. In the course 0! 
his address Mr. Liveright said: 

Private social and vocational guidance 
agencies must stay in the field of vocational 
guidance for years to come, They have 
definite duty to perform in regard to expeti- 
mental and developmental work in vocational 
guidance, as well as in stimulating adequate ' 
guidance in the public agencies. In addition 


to these duties, _— agencies cooperating 
closely with public agencies must continue to 
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exist in order that the intensive type of voc 
tional guidance which can never be assumec 
by public set-ups may be cared for in the 
community. 
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The usual grouping of children as to 
chronological age and other indices is not 
effective in vocational guidance proce- 
dures, according to Herbert R. Stoltz, 
MD., of the Oakland schools, who spoke 
at the Friday morning general session. 
Physique and sex development have a 
reat deal to do with what the child will 
be and can do, he said. At other general 
sessions G. A. Holmes, Western Electric 
Company, described the employee train- 
ing and placement program in effect at 
the Hawthorne Works of that company; 
Donald S. Bridgman, American Tele- 
ohone and Telegraph Company, New 
York, discussed “Unity and Continuity 
in Guidance;” and Caroline Zachry, rep- 
resenting the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, said that the high-school teach- 
er is the key person in directing voca- 
tional guidance through the curriculum. 


Group CONFERENCES 


In connection with the following brief 
and partial summaries of some of the 
many sectional meetings held Thursday 
and Friday afternoons, the Convention 
Program as published in the February 
issue of OCCUPATIONS will prove to be 
a useful guide: 


NVGA OFFICIAL SECTIONS 


Administration and Supervision of Gui- 
dance—EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY: Sug- 
gested school guidance committees with mem- 
bers to be assigned the a for pro- 
moting services in specific phases of gui- 
dance. Such a group could develop a better 
understanding by all teachers as to the contri- 
bution that guidance can make to the realiza- 
tion of educational objectives. MiLpreD M. 
HICKMAN: Stressed cooperative efforts of 
special staff members for development of an 
integrated school guidance program. In addi- 
tion to the counselor there should be about 
ten other persons in a large school assisting in 
the adjustment of individual pupils. Mary P. 
CorRE: While it is desirable to have a staff 
member in charge of guidance work in a 


particular school, there should be a supervisor 
attached to the superintendent's office, espe- 
cially for the development of proper tech- 
niques. WARREN K. LayTON: It is essential 
to develop a program of guidance and place- 
ment that will secure participation of all 
character-building agencies in the community 
for the furtherance of adjustment service for 
youth. 


Individual Analysis (Organization Meet 
ing)—"Use of Psychological Tests by Em 
ployment and Vocational Guidance Agen- 
cies,” BEATRICE CANDEE: Tests for aptitude 
as well as for achievement can be valuable 
in guidance work with individuals under con 
ditions where they can be used as clinical, 
not as objective instruments. 

“Development and Application of Coun- 
seling Aids,” C. L. SHARTLE: The Worker 
Analysis Section of the Division of Standards 
and Research, United States Employment 
Service, has made extensive studies of abili 
ties, skills, and other worker characteristics 
required for success in various occupations 
Techniques have been developed to assist 
counselors in estimating these abilities as 
possessed by job seekers so that more efficient 
placements can be made 


Occupational Research (Business session) 
—Two questions of policy were considered: 
(1) Critical examination of occupational 
studies as to accuracy, completeness, and fair- 
ness of statement; (2) Standards for judging 
the quality and content of an occupational 
study. The first was presented by W. W. 
Charters, the evaluation of Occupations in 
Retail Stores, prepared for the Section by 
Dorothea de Schweinitz. Copies of this eval 
uation are being placed in libraries to furnish 
a basis for critical recruiting of books about 
vocations. The second, The Qualities of a 
Good ses song Study, by Florence E 
Clark, briefs some twenty points which an 
experienced reader can use to judge the ade- 
quacy and validity of an occupational stu 
and which beginners may use as a writing 
guide. 

A special conference with rep 
of NYA gave opportunity to emphasize the 
standards which the section has promoted for 
many years. A wide range in st idies being 
made to anticipate occupational demand was 
shown in a survey by Mary Schauffler, Section 
Chairman. They include schools, foundations, 
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business alliances of many kinds, NYA, the 
U. S. Employment Service and other federal 
divisions. 


Preparation for Guidance Service— The 
Laboratory Method in the Training of Guid- 
ance Workers,” FRANK G. Davis: The term 
“guidance” does not sufficiently cover the 

srsonnel activities in the modern school; 
it should be discarded and the term “pupil 
personnel service’’ substituted. Practical ap- 
plication of various personnel procedures in 
an actual school situation is recommended. A 
college class in guidance, consisting of twenty 
graduate and undergraduate students, takes 
over the entire personnel functions in a ju- 
nior high school and carries them out accord- 
ing to approved personnel principles, each 
student endeavoring to make himself a spe- 
cialist in some small phase of the pupil 
personnel service. 

“The Selection and Training of Counse- 
lors,” E. G. WILLIAMSON: Five types of 
personnel workers are considered: group, in- 
structional, clinical, administrative, and ad- 
visory. There is need for use of personnel 
methods in the selection of alan for 
guidance training. Not every student is fitted 
or can be trained for assisting students in 
the solution of complex problems. High 
professional standards must be maintained so 
that the guidance curriculum will not become 
the dumping ground for college students 
who cannot succeed in other curricula. A 
desirable training program for guidance 
should stress the importance of apprentice 
training and practical course work, as well 
as other features. In order to establish high 
standards of competence, a system of employ- 
ment selection must be developed and en- 
forced. Three methods are suggested: licens- 
ing by a state board of examiners; certifica- 
tion by guidance associations; certification 
by departments of education. 


Group MEETINGS 


Guidance and the Classroom Teacher— 
“Can Guidance mg ne a Be Dele- 
gated to Classroom Teachers?” BARBARA H. 
Wricut: A workable concept of guidance 
must include the classroom teacher for sev- 
eral reasons: (1) guidance cannot be di- 
vorced from teaching; (2) the classroom 
teacher gives guidance whether or not she is 


assigned definite guidance responsibilitic 
(3) she is in position to give continyo. 
help in a natural situation. No comprehe, 
sive provision for guidance can be mx 
without the classroom teachers; to Separate 
guidance from teaching is contrary to al! » 
know about psychology. Therefore we shou); 
turn our attention to develop a program {y, 
enlisting the support of classroom teacher 
and helping them to do a better job. 


Group Guidance — “Evaluation of th 
Group Guidance Program,’” MArcarer § 
BENNETT: Evaluation of the outcomes of 
group guidance activities has yielded cop. 
siderable positive or favorable evidence, 4| 
though there are conflicting data in som 
areas, evidences of weaknesses to be co 
rected, and some data which cannot be cleq 
ly interpreted without further research 

Continuous investigation is needed in the 
following areas: (1) Growth needs and 
adjustment problems of students to serve a 
criteria for evaluating and developing group 
guidance programs; (2) controlled expen. 
mentation to evaluate the relative merits of 
different types of organization, of varied 
methods and materials, and the most effective 
boundaries and relationships in group gui 
dance and counseling ; (3) improved methods 
of measuring the less tangible outcomes 
(4) necessary and desirable qualifications 
and training of instructor-counselors; (5) 
improved techniques of evaluation that are 
an integral part of the group guidance pro 
gram and that serve as directive agencies in 
an evolving service. 


Counseling—"“A Summary of Recent Re 
search on Counseling Techniques,” C. Gn 
BERT WRENN (to be published in an early 
issue of OCCUPATIONS). 


Follow-up—‘Contributions of Follow-up 
Technique to Educational and Occupationa 
Adjustment,” ANN Pavan, and “Differences 
between High School Graduates and Those 
Who Leave School,” Howarp C. SEYMOUR 
(Summary): Most follow-up studies which 
have been made seem to be superficial in 
scope, and very little evidence appears avail. 
able to indicate how the results have been 
correlated with existing educational programs 
or how they have been used. There is need to 
evaluate the results of educational training 
and guidance so as to chart procedures that 
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ould contribute to better educational and 
cupational adjustment. 


Guidance for Out-of-School Youth— 
‘Guidance in the CCC Camps,” Howarp 
_ OxLEy (paper presented by Major 
_M. RANSOPHER, Assistant Director, CCC 

p Education): The guidance activities 
f the various CCC camps differ in form, 
organization, and content. They will con- 
Mtinue to so differ, No program dealing with 
Tso human a problem as guidance can be 
made to fit the same definite form in all 
circumstances. It is the fundamental interest 


Vin human values which is the basis of CCC 


guidance. By having the enrollees in a life 
situation of twenty-four hour duration, by 
Thaving contacts made by an entire staff 
which is assuming a guidance attitude, ¥ 
} placing the individual first, the Corps second, 
the CCC camps are placing emphasis on 
human values. Nowhere can one be more 
‘cognizant of the ramifications of modern 
knowledge than in dealing with CCC youth, 
young men from 17 to 23 who have left 
adolescent dependency and are about to be- 
gin their adult life. Science has built a 


) world in which the accumulated heritage of 


knowledge and fact is overwhelming. The 


* human relations to this advance create a 


| problem. The answer of the CCC to this 
idance of its en- 
rollees, guidance toward a better adjustment 
to modern life. 

“NYA Guidance for Out-of-School 
Youth,” JoHN A. LANG: The major con- 
tributions of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in the field of guidance may be sum- 
med up as follows: (1) Demonstrate tech- 
aiques and methods for mass counseling and 
guidance; (2) meet counseling needs of a 
large segment of underprivileged youth; (3) 
stimulate agency cooperation in guidance 
and working together; and (4) stimulate 
public sentiment for adequate assistance and 
the public consciousness of the counseling 
needs of youth. 


_ Guidance in the Employment O fice— 
Creative Guidance—An Employer's Views,” 
JOHN H. Mitiar (President, Millar Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago) : We suffer from 
lack of creative effort to make new jobs. 
In the past new jobs were created mainly 
through promotion of needed new enter- 
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prise. Potential new jobs exist today in the 
service fields—education, recreation, health, 
and personal, cultural, and other services 
arising out of the complexity of our living 
Creative guidance means creative business 
and industry. 

“Guidance Trends and Problems in the 
Employment Office,” Witttam H. Sreap: 
A review of recent activities on the part of 
the U. S. Employment Service and its co- 
operative work with NYA and the American 
Youth Commission. ‘Occupational adjust- 
ment is of such outstanding importance to 
the individual and to society that nothing 
should be spared in approaching it from 
every angle. A long range point of view 
is believed necessary. The Employment Serv- 
ice hopes to do its share by sound develop- 
ment through careful research, experiment, 
and the application of improved procedures. 
The best answer probably cannot be found 
but certainly some answers can be discovered 
which are better than others.” 


RaDIO LUNCHEON 


At the Radio Symposium devoted to voca- 
tional guidance programs, Iona Robertson 
Logie introduced three network representa- 
tives as participants in a discussion of the 
question: What can the larger networks do 
by way of radio programs on occupational 
life, and what can they more a leave 
to local stations? 

Leon Levine, director of the CBS program 
“Americans at Work,” described this series 
as one which aids in disseminating occupa- 
tional information on a large scale, concern- 
ing individual occupations or fields of work. 
The mail response, Mr. Levine added, has 
shown evidence of some three million lis- 
teners. (For schedule of programs and titles, 
see February, 1939 issue of OCCUPATIONS, 
pp. 450-451). 

Both Mr. Levine and Judith C. Waller, 
educational director of NBC's central divi- 
sion, were inclined to agree that the larger 
network can best serve by imparting informa- 
tion about occupations, rather than by ven- 
turing into individual problems or case 
studies. Joseph Ries of WLW, Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Cincinnati, heartily 
concurred in this opinion. From his expe- 
rience as director of the Nation's School of 
the Air, Mr. Reis had inferred the advisabil- 
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ity of writing programs around general 
occupational problems. To this end, the 
WLW series entitled “Guideposts to Living” 
has been designed to cover such topics as 
education and life, vocational exploratory 
experiences, and self-analysis in the light of 
preparation for better life adjustments. 
On the other hand, one example of put- 
ting counseling procedures on the air was 
related by S. A. Hamrin of Northwestern 
University. Using actual case histories 
(anonymous), Dr. Hamrin has presented in 
15-minute programs, with young high school 
students, such parts of the counseling pro- 
cedures as could be understood by general 
listeners. In each case it was made clear 
that the listeners were hearing only parts of 
the total counseling process, and that a 
variety of essential reports and records had 
previously been consulted and evaluated. 
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As to the kinds of vocational pyi4,,, 
material which seem to be most desired 
radio listeners, both the chairman and \\,, 
J. Drucker, Ohio NYA staff, presented » 
dence that these topics are uppermost ; 
demand: occupational information 
little-known fields of work; guidance in 
preparation and self-education for both jo, 
and leisure-time pursuits; and actual case 
of job-finding and job-adjustment , 
from current experience. The dramatic for 
is preferred. 

Gertrude Forrester of West Bend, Wi 
consin, a member of the NVGA Radio Cop, 
mittee, presented to the meeting a five-pay 
summary of some thirty local and nation 
current radio programs on occupational ad 
justment. Copies of this digest may be | 
tained either from Miss Forrester « 
Miss Logie. 


Business Session 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


Tue New method of conducting 
business of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association through the Delegate 
Assembly has proven to be very effective. 
Eighty-eight official delegates were seated 
at the annual business meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, February 23, and seriousness 
of purpose prevailed in all the transac- 
tions. Frances Cummings, President of 
NVGA, presided. 

Six new branches were officially ad- 
mitted to the NVGA and charters de- 
livered to them as follows: Binghamton 
(New York) Counselors Association; 
First Corps Area Guidance Association; 
Montana Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion; Shreveport (Louisiana) Vocational 
Guidance Association; Southern Tier 


(New York) Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation; and Rockland County (New 


York) Vocational Guidance and Person 
nel Association. 

The Association now consists of fifty: 
two branches and delegates attending the 
Cleveland Convention, extended from 
Toronto, Canada, to Honolulu, Hawaii 

Inasmuch as the National Occupational 
Conference is in process of liquidation, 
the main business before the Delegate 
Assembly had to do with the report of 
the Committee on Future Policy under 
the leadership of Jerome H. Bentley. Fol- 
lowing approval of its report, the Com 
mittee was continued and instructed to 
negotiate with the Carnegie Corporation 
regarding a reduced subsidy which would 
enable the Association’s magazine to be 
come self-supporting at the end of a five 
year period. The results of these negotia 
tions will appear soon in the columns of 
OccuPATIONS. 
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The following resolution was passed: 


Inasmuch as the National Vocational 
Guidance Association will soon terminate 
a six-year period of cooperation with the 
National Occupational Conference, the 
Association desires to — its apprecia- 
tion of the many benefits derived from 
this collaboration, particularly the interest 
shown in the field of guidance by the Car- 
negie Corporation and the financial assis- 
tance which has been granted to the 
magazine and to the office of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

It is hereby moved that this expression 
of appreciation be transmitted to the Car- 
negie Corporation and be published in 
the magazine. 


The Delegate Assembly also considered 
the proposed Occupational Outlook Serv- 
ice that had been discussed at one of the 
Thursday afternoon sectional meetings, 
and approved a resolution presented by 
Robert Hoppock, endorsing establishment 
of such a service in an appropriate divi- 
sion of the federal government. (The 
text of the resolution appears on page 
601.) 

The report of the Future Policies Com- 
mittee of the ACGPA was then discussed 
and it was voted 

To endorse the action of the Board of 

the American Council of Guidance and 

Personnel Associations in exploring the 

possibilities of defining a basis of com- 


monalty among various agencies interested 
in guidance and personnel. 


Following presentation of the address 
at another of the Thursday afternoon sec- 
tional meetings by Jesse B. Davis, Dean 
of the School of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, on ““The Menace of Commercial- 
ized Guidance,” in which he recom- 
mended that the Association conduct an 
investigation, the trustees were requested 
to consider this suggestion. The trustees 
authorized the new president of NVGA 
to appoint Dr. Davis as chairman of a 
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committee to make a further study of the 
entire matter of unorthodox guidance 
practices, and to work in cooperation with 
the National Better Business Bureau. Dr. 
Davis is to clear through President Cun- 
liffe regarding other members to work on 
this committee. 

The financial condition of the Asso- 
ciation is the best it has ever been largely 
because of the energetic program prose- 
cuted this year by Mary P. Corre, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Branch Asso- 
ciations. 

The Commercial Exhibit, under Arnold 
M. Hess of State Teachers College at 
Newark, N. J., was an outstanding suc- 
cess and Mr. Hess deserves the commen- 
dation of all members of our Association 
The Non-Commercial Exhibit was under 
the direction of J. S. Kopas of Fenn 
College, Cleveland, and showed the re 
sults of excellent work. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Helen Dernbach, South Bend, Indiana: 
Alma Fletcher, St. Louis; and George 
Moser, U. S. Employment Service, were 
elected members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee for the following year. Edgar M. 
Stover of New York City YMCA was 
elected Chairman of the Branch Associa- 
tions Committee. Mr. Hess is to continue 
one more year with Commercial Ex- 
hibits, and Mildred Lincoln Billings is 
to serve as Chairman of Special Groups 
The work of the Committee on Com- 
munity Aspects of Guidance was placed 
under the Committee on Branch Associa- 
tions and Miss Fletcher was asked to 
continue the work. Leonard Miller, Ny- 
ack, N. Y., was elected Chairman of the 
Rural Guidance Division; G. M. Ruch of 
the United States Office of Education, 
Chairman of the Individual Analysis Sec- 
tion: C. C. Dunsmoor, New Rochelle, 
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N. Y., Chairman of the Section on Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Guidance; 
Clara Menger, St. Louis, of the Occupa- 
tional Research Section, and Arthur Jones, 
Philadelphia, Chairman of the Prepara- 
tion for Guidance Service Section. 

President-elect Cunliffe recommended 
three new committees as follows: 


Committee on Placement, EpIrH GwINNn, 
Philadelphia, Chairman; 

Committee on Counseling, JOSEPHINE 
STREIT SHAPIRO, Cincinnati, Chairman; 

Committee on Legislation, MARGUERITE 
WYKOFF ZAPOLEON, Employment 
Center of the District of . Columbia, 
Chairman. 


New OFFICERS—1939-1940 


Miss Fletcher reported the election of 
officers for the coming year as follows: 


President: Rex B, CUNLIFFE, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


First Vice-President: Mary P. Corre, Direc- 
tor, Occupational Research and Counsel- 
ing Division, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


Second Vice-President: GEORGE E. HuTCH- 
ERSON, Supervisor of Vocational Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Treasurer; Roy N. ANDERSON, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 





Trustees: MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGs, 4 
H. EDGERTON, and Harry D. Kirsoy 
JEROME H. BENTLEY and Dorotuea p; 
SCHWEINITZ, are hold-over trustees, anj 
FRANCES CUMMINGS automatically by. 
comes a trustee as the retiring Presiden: 


President who succeeds Frances Cup 
mings, has had many years of experienc 
in the field of guidance. At one time he 
was connected with the Guidance Pro. 
gram of Detroit City Schools, took his 
graduate work with Dr. Brewer of Har. 
vard, and for a number of years has been 
a leader in the field of guidance through 
his work with Dean Partch in the School 
of Education at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. He was NVGA’s First 
Vice-President in 1936-37, Program 
Chairman for 1934-35, and for the past 
year has served as a member of the 
Editorial Board of OCCUPATIONS. 
Frances Cummings, the retiring Presi- 
dent, has rendered most excellent service 
to the Association during the past year, 
one of the most hectic in the history of 
the movement. She has shown her good 
sense and administrative ability at every 
turn, and the NVGA owes a debt of 
gratitude to her and to the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs for her services. 


Frep C. SMITH 
Secretary 


@ SO SUCCESSFUL was a special meeting of members of Kiwanis International in 
attendance at the 1939 Cleveland Convention of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association that the group recommended a similar conference be held each year at 
the NVGA convention. Under the leadership of G. B. Newton, Chairman, Kiwanis 
International Committee on Vocational Guidance, interested members of the organ- 
ization attended various convention meetings. The purpose of the conference was 
to bring the group together for exchange of suggestions for the promotion of 
vocational guidance programs being fostered by Kiwanis Clubs. 
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National Association of Deans of Women 


SARAH G. BLANDING 
Dean of Women, University of Kentucky; President-Elect, N.A.D.W. 


Te CLEVELAND, always a popular 
convention city because of its central lo- 
cation, the excellence of its hotel accom- 
modations, and the efficiency and hospital- 
ity of its local membership, came more 
than 400 deans and counselors of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 
for their twenty-third annual meeting. It 
was a happy convention from its opening 
session on Tuesday morning, February 21 
when the academic deans discussed the re- 
lationships between secondary school 
backgrounds and college work, to its clos- 
ing session on Saturday morning when 
Thyrsa W. Amos, Dean of Women at the 
University of Pittsburgh, led an “‘Infor- 
mation Please” program in which sev- 
eral participants discussed how deans of 
women can deal with negative attitudes 
in student life arising from the American 
philosophy of the day. 

To attempt to do more in a short re- 
view than to give the highlights of the 
meeting, would still leave unmentioned 
many of the numerous speakers who pre- 
sented carefully prepared papers which 
were under discussion long after the notes 
had returned to their brief-cases. 

For many deans the section meetings 
are the most valuable part of the pro- 
gtam. This year the college section under 
the able chairmanship of Helen Bragdon, 
Dean of Hood College, was especially in- 
teresting. At the first session the ‘‘Essen- 
tial Objectives for the Higher Education 
of Women” was the general topic. The 
second session implemented the first and 
was devoted to a discussion of “The 


Function of the College Dean in Rela 
tion to the Proposed Objectives." These 
objectives were discussed by several types 
of deans. At a time when much stress is 
being laid upon the techniques of coor- 
dinating personnel services, Helen More- 
land, the chairman of the College of Edu- 
cation and Teacher Training section, had 
the forethought to arrange a joint meet- 
ing between her section and the Ameri 
can College Personnel Association 

The University Work-Shops, arranged 
by Lucy B. Franklin, were most suc- 
cessful. Each was in charge of a fore- 
man who has had wide experience in the 
particular field under consideration; the 
subjects for discussion were housing, 
courses OM marriage, orientation, the 
dean's relation to the personnel office, and 
sororities. The deans with particular 
problems gathered in these work-shops to 
learn, to discuss, and to test their own 
procedures. 

The members of the Secondary School 
section were much inspired by an ad- 
dress by Charles H. Lake, Superintendent 
of Cleveland Public Schools, in which he 
showed an unusual appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the work of the dean in a 
modern high school. The Junior College 
section, with Amelia E. Clark as Chair- 
man, devoted its time to the study of tests 
as a basis for educational and vocational 
counseling. 

For many years the Association has 
considered the joint banquet which is held 
with the National Association of Princi- 
pals of Schools for Girls as one of its 
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most outstanding events. This year was 
no exception. Choral music by the 
Hiram College Small Ensemble left the 
banqueters in a lofty mood for the stimu- 
lating, provocative address by Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver on “How Can Schools 
and Colleges Foster Democracy in the 
Students?” Rabbi Silver developed the 
thesis that democracy can and will suc- 
ceed if school and college students are 
given an appreciation of its purposes, its 
techniques, its privileges, and its responsi- 
bilities. Warning his audience against the 
insidious dangers of authoritative propa- 
ganda, he said, “Our Country is not im- 
mune from anti-democratic propaganda. 
Democracies cannot by their nature curb 
or prohibit that propaganda’; but, “By 
example in the classroom, by proper at- 
titudes on the part of teachers, definite 
democratic attitudes can be suggested to 
young people. These include respect for 
the individual as an individual, freedom 
from all forms of religious and racial 
bigotry, tolerance for diversity, the right 
of decent and independent judgment, and 
a sense of proportion, generosity, and 
sportsmanship which are at the heart of 
the democratic tradition.” 

Lillian M. Gilbreth, eminent consult- 
ing engineer, addressed the assembly on 
Friday evening on ‘What Industry Asks 
of the Colleges.” Dr. Gilbreth stressed 
the need for education which provides 
both stability and adaptability and a 
“keener realization that the educative 
process must go on all through one’s 
life.”” She stated that real industrial lead- 
ers are striving assiduously to live up to a 
set of standards which includes a belief 
in a philosophy of life that is positive, 
optimistic, and constructive, based on sci- 
ence, logic, and a willingness to face facts 
in a system of ethics making right right, 
and wrong wrong for every group and 






situation. She also asserted that the mop 
enlightened heads of industry were jp, 
pressed with the need for understandig 
aesthetics and for trying to contribute tp. 
wards beauty in the world; with an ecop. 
omy of plenty; with a psychology of upj. 
versal likenesses but individual diffe. 
ences; and with the sense of social service 


SPECIAL TRIBUTES 

For several years it has been the custom 
of the Association at the Friday luncheog 
to pay special tribute to those deans who 
have served the profession for twenty. 
five years. The members so honored this 
year were Irma E. Voigt, Dean of 
Women, Ohio University, and _ pas: 
president of the National Association of 
Deans of Women; Helen M. Smith, Dean 
of Flora Stone Mather College; Lydia | 
Jones, Dean of Women of the State Nor. 
mal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Ann: 
P. MacVay, Dean of Wadleigh High 
School, New York; and Elsie Clement 
Davies, Retired Principal of Glenville | 
High School. | 

Following these citations, Margaret | 
Morriss, Dean of Pembroke College, and 
President of the American Association 
of University Women, spoke on the co- | 
operation between the American Associa- 
tion of University Women and NADW. 
Miss Morriss reaffirmed the need for con- 
tinued cooperation between the two asso- 
ciations. 

To close this review without mention- 
ing two individuals who have contributed 
to the Association’s life and work would 
be neglecting a sentiment which was 
clearly expressed by those who attended 
the convention. Irma E. Voigt, who has 
served during 1938-39 as chairman of 
the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, has made a real 
and a lasting contribution to the Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women. Her far 
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} sightedness and intelligent and practical 


ints of view have permeated the en- 


tire membership and have caused it to 
Ftake pride in its cooperation with other 


personnel organizations, and to anticipate 


‘with interest future participation with 





these groups working in similar fields. 
The association is also deeply apprecia- 


‘tive of the effective leadership of Har- 


riett M. Allyn, Dean of Mt. Holyoke 


| College, who this year retires as president 


of the association. The establishment of 
the Journal will probably be remembered 
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as the most outstanding achievement of 
her administration, but the less tangible 
elements of her leadership seem even 
more important. Her delightful sense of 
humor and ever-ready wit, her good judg- 
ment, her ability to make business ses- 
sions meetings of pleasure, her thought- 
ful delegation of responsibility over an 
ever-widening area, her sensing of po- 
tential sources of strength, her contagious 
friendliness and good-will have had and 
will continue to have immeasurable re- 
sults in the association. 


Business Sessions 


National Association of Deans of Women 


Ar THEIR business sessions mem- 
bers of the National Association of Deans 
of Women concentrated on committee 
work. The activities of the following 
committees are of special interest: 


1. Certification of Deans, Counselors, and 
Advisers—The Association asked the presi- 
dent to appoint a special committee to con- 
tinue the excellent work begun by a 
committee appointed last Fall (Zoraida E. 
Weeks, Assistant Editor, New York State 
Education, Chairman) which investigated 
certification requirements, status, and trends, 
and reported in greater detail on the certi- 
fication problem in selected states. Accord- 
ing to the report “it seems evident that al- 
though four states are engaged in setting 
up certification requirements and three states 
are planning changes, the movement toward 
specialized certification is not widespread.” 


2. Women's Student Government Organi- 
zations—Under the chairmanship of Helen 
Cc Battrick, Adviser of Women, The Uni- 
versity of Akron, comprehensive factual ma- 





terial was collected about women's student 
government groups on such items as date and 
ner of founding, qualifications for mem- 

tship, dues, supervision, records, purpose, 
scope, expansion interests, conferences, legis- 
lative actions, member colleges, etc. As a 
result of the recommendations of this com- 
mittee, a mew committee will be appointed 
to report on: 


a. Current issues considered by the student 
groups, 

b. Findings of student government con- 
ferences called by the Office of Edu- 
cation or other agencies, 

c. The relationships and significance of 
these issues aa totiens 


3. College Societies—In cooperation with 
the National Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Men and the National Council of 
the Association of College Honor Societies, 
Esther Allen Gaw, NADW Chairman, pre- 
sented the results of a questionnaire survey 
concerning choice of members of college so- 
cieties, illustrations of college societies, re- 
lationships of types of societies according to 
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statistical study, proposals for immediate 
action, and suggestions for further study. 
To forestall the installation of unworthy so- 
cieties, the committee recommended that 
campus administrations postpone recognition 
of scholarship and professional honor soci- 
eties until after thorough investigation was 
made. 

The Association presented a 70-page 
annotated bibliography entitled Guide to 
Guidance which contains 357 reviews se- 
lected from 877 books, pamphlets, peri- 
odicals, and miscellaneous items (pub- 
lished in 1938) of interest to guidance 
workers. This bibliography was prepared 
under the direction of M. Eunice Hilton, 
Dean of Women, Syracuse University, by 
Margaret Carrigan with the assistance of 
the other student deans of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. After the meeting, the bibliog- 


raphy was made available at headquarters 
at cost. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

President—SaraH G. BLANDING, Dean of 
Women, University of Kentucky, Lexing 
ton 

Treasurer—ELIZABETH B. OAKES, Girls 
Counselor, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, III. 

University Section Chairman — Dorortny 
GEBAUER, Dean of Women, University of 
Texas, Austin 

Headquarters Consultant — Mary Loutst 
Brown, Dean of Women, The American 
University 
Other officers remain the same. 

KATHRYN G. HEATH 
Executive Secretary, N.A.D. 


American College Personnel Association 


C. GILBERT WRENN 


Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 


Tin Sixteenth Annual meeting of 
the American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation provided evidence that both the 
Association and college personnel work in 
general are definitely reaching a point of 
maturity and recognition, as indicated in 
the report of the business sessions. How- 
ever, none of these evidences of maturity 
was as convincing as the comprehensive 
and professional nature of the annual pro- 
gram of the Association, the first to be 
presented in accordance with the new 
Charter and Constitution of the Associa- 
tion adopted last year. Five section meet- 
ings were held, with four papers each in 
the fields of personnel administration, 


personnel research, counseling, admission 
and placement. A. J. Brumbaugh, Dean 
of the College, University of Chicago, and 
retiring President of the Association. 
was the speaker at the annual banquet 
R. A. Kent, Chairman of the American 
Council on Education’s Student Person 
nel Committee, addressed an Association 
luncheon. Following are the high-lights 
of the section programs and general ad- 
dresses. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Dean Brumbaugh, in speaking on 
“College Personnel Services in the Light 
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of Current Trends in Higher Education,” 
outlined the divergent trends of college 
curriculum changes, “‘one by way of in- 
tellectual disciplines and the other by way 
of individualized college experience,” but 
both representing, in his opinion, differ- 
ent paths to the same goal of a broader 
base of college experience. Paralleling 
curriculum changes are the provision of 
personnel services to meet such common 
student problems as the selection of a 
college, variations in student interests and 
abilities, choice of a vocation, social de- 
velopment, health and financial aid. 
‘Those who seek to establish a much 
needed unity in college education through 
a return to the liberal arts cannot hope 
to cultivate a free and disciplined intel- 
lect without giving consideration to many 
collateral factors upon which the effective 
functioning of that intellect depends.” 
President Kent of the University of 
Louisville, speaking on “Exploring Per- 
sonnel Problems on the Level of Higher 
Education,” outlined the history of col- 
lege personnel work since the World War 
and indicated the part played during that 
time by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, including the work of the Com- 
mittee on Personnel Methods headed by 
Dean Hawkes, and the 1926 survey of 
personnel work by President Hopkins. 
Following a conference called by the 
American Council in 1936, a new Com- 
mittee on Student Personnel Work was 
formed which has engaged itself with the 
problem of a second survey of college 
personnel work and with the publication 
of brochures in the several fields of edu- 
cational counseling, occupational orienta- 
tion, social competence, student prob- 
lems, financial assistance, and health. 
The first two of these brochures, prepared 
by subcommittees under the chairmanship 
of Dean Brumbaugh and President W. 


C. Cowley, are being published this 
spring. The report of the 1936 confer- 
ence has also been published by the 
Council under the title The Student Per 
sonnel Point of View. 


ADMISSIONS 


The first section meeting of the pro- 
gram was on the topic of “Selection and 
Admission of Students,” a field not pre- 
viously covered in Association programs. 
A paper by Lincoln B. Hale of Carleton 
College provided considerable discussion 
on the question of the relationship be- 
tween the college counselor or personnel 
officer and the admissions officer, Hale 
suggesting that pre-college counseling 
could better be performed by a personnel 
officer other than the admissions secretary 
or field representative. He discussed the 
four patterns of adjustment involved in 
the gap between school and college under 
the headings of a purpose pattern, a so- 
cial pattern, a decision pattern, and a sen- 
sitivity pattern. E. B. Towner of Law- 
rence College presented a careful analysis 
of the function of the admissions officer, 
and of the relationship of this officer to 
other college staff members and other in- 
stitutional problems. ‘The Admissions 
Office, therefore, becomes a servicing 
agency for the total personnel program 
and occupies a central and strategic rela- 
tionship to nearly all of the institutional 
activities of a college.’’ A cleverly writ- 
ten discussion of selection problems by 
P. P. Boyd, Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Kentucky, and a 
study of pre-college guidance of engineer- 
ing students by W. B. Plank of Lafayette 
College, completed a very stimulating 
section program. 


PLACEMENT AND RESEARCH 


The Thursday afternoon program on 
student employment and placement con- 
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tained papers by a college placement offi- 
cer, a non-college placement representa- 
tive, and two industrial personnel men. 
The presentations were on the whole 
hard-hitting and realistic. John D. Beatty 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stated that during recent years more and 
more college graduates have been forced 
to seek the help of educational institu- 
tions in securing employment. The only 
permanent method for diminishing un- 
employment in 2 capitalistic society is the 
encouragement of people to enter occupa- 
tions and industries which are more pros- 
perous than the average. In every com- 
munity today there are thousands of 
people who have already changed their 
occupations, and some of them more 
than once, with great advantage both to 
themselves and to everyone else. By en- 
couraging highly trained people to enter 
and develop new fields much can be done 
to assist the rank and file worker to make 
satisfactory adjustments. 

E. W. Kempton of the American Steel 
and Wire Company outlined the various 
methods by which industry meets the 
training and adjustment problems of the 
college graduate seeking a foothold in in- 
dustry. 

The section on personnel research was 
one of the best attended of the confer- 
ence with a large number of visitors from 
NVGA and NADW. Three papers on 
specific research projects were followed 
by a summary of recent research and re- 
search trends in college counseling, given 
by C. G. Wrenn of the University of 
Minnesota, in which was presented a 
high-lighting of selected recent studies 
and a critical analysis of specific research 
needs of the future. Research on stu- 
dent problems of a municipal university 
were outlined by J. J. Oppenheimer of 
the University of Louisville as being part 
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of a larger program of evaluation and r¢ 
search in which his University has bee; 
engaged for several years. Specifi 
dent personnel research projects 
program have revolved around the prob- 
lems of admission, orientation, the use 
student opinion, follow-up studi: 
the use of tests. The speaker was 
belief that personnel research and q 
riculum research should go hand in ha; 
Studies of selective admissions in teac! 
training institutions and the use of Ber; 
reuter test profiles were discussed r¢ 
tively by H. D. Behrens, Geneso State 
Normal School, and Walter St 
Temple University. 

COORDINATION 


Friday afternoon’s section on the coor- 
dination of personnel services was a joint 
session with two sections of NADW 
comprehensive paper on the coordination 
of decentralized personnel services wa: 
given by E. G. Williamson of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. This statement of 
ordination principles, to some degree ex 
emplified by the program of Minnesota 
analyzed the specific functions to be re- 
lated and the extent to which the prob- 
lem was one of university administratio: 
and policy as well as a matter of profes 
sional personnel responsibility. This ge: 
eral problem of coordination was dis 
cussed also by Catherine Reed of Buffak 
State Teachers College, while the par- 
ticular problems of the Western Person 
nel Service and the Cooperative Test 
Service were given attention by Helen G 
Fisk and John C. Flanagan. This set of 
papers clearly established the emergenc 
of student personnel administration as 4 
professional task demanding not only 4 
consideration of personnel services, but of 
these services as an integral phase of the 
total educational program of the institu: 
tion. Such administration demands 4 
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knowledge of technical personnel skills, a 
dynamic educational philosophy, and 
broad administration ability. 


COUNSELING 


At the last session of the program the 
major issues in counseling were clearly 
outlined by Harriet O'Shea of Purdue 
University, and will repay detailed read- 
ng in the Proceedings. 

The tremendous scope of national or- 
ganizational resources of the counselor 
were summarized in an abstract of a paper 
by Howard Pattee of Pomona College 
which he was unable to present in person 
because of illness. Pattee stated that there 
are 500 organizations in the United States 
in a classification that might be known as 
the National Foundation and Community 
Trust type, 800 of the National Social 
Welfare type, and about 10,000 of the 
National Organizations and Associations 
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for Mutual Interest type. It was stated 
that the ACPA should analyze and select 
150 to 250 of these organizations that 
could be of greatest usefulness to the 
counselor. There should be mentioned in 
this connection a recent volume of the 
American Youth Commission, Yowth- 
Serving Organizations—National Non- 
Governmental Organization 
ganization programs at the University of 
Iowa and Ohio State University were out- 
lined by Lonzo Jones and Harold A. Ed 
gerton. 

The full text of these 22 papers will 
be published in the Proceedings of the 
Association, which is, together with spe- 
cial reprints of particular papers, avail 
able from the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Harriet E. O'Shea, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


* Special or- 





* See also: “A Selected List of National Organi- 
zations Interested in Vocational Guidance.” Oc 
CUPATIONS, XVII, October, 1938, pp. 42-48 


Business Sessions 


American College Personnel Association 


Tue American College Personnel 
Association devoted a _ considerable 
amount of time at its Cleveland Conven- 
tion business sessions to reports of various 
committees and plans for further commit- 
tee work for the coming year. The his- 
tory of the Association is being written. 
There will be some investigation this year 
of the feasibility of regional meetings. 
The professional characteristics of the 
present members will be given more in- 
tensive study. The committee will con- 
tinue to work on the relations of faculty 
advisors to the general personnel plan of 
the college or university and to the 


American College Personnel Association 
in particular. The Association expects to 
distribute its Proceedings and its new 
Charter much more widely during the 
coming year in order to study whether or 
not this procedure appears to arouse more 
widespread understanding of college per- 
sonnel work. 

A number of professional projects are 
proposed for the Association which prob- 
ably can not be carried out immediately, 
but some portion of which may be accom- 
plished, such as abstracting articles in the 
personnel field for the benefit of the 
members of the Association. 
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The registration at the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association convention 
was larger this year than ever before, be- 
ing twenty-five per cent higher than in 
1938. There were 170 names on the list, 
about half of whom were members and 
half were non-members. Of the latter 
persons, many are applying for member- 
ship in the association. 


New OFFICERS 
President: HELEN M. VooruHeEEs, Director 


of Appointments Bureau, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Vice President: KARL ONTHANK, Dean of 
Personnel Administration, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


Secretary: HARRIET E, O'SHEA, Consulting 
Psychologist, Division of Education and 
— Psychology, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Treasurer: JAMES MCCLINTOCK, Director of 
Personnel, Brothers College, Drew Uni. 
versity, Madison, New Jersey 


Past President: A. J. BRUMBAUGH, Dean 
the College, University of Chicago, Ch 
cago, Illinois 


Members-At-Large of the Executive Coun 
EarRL W. ANDERSON, Head of Appoint. 
ments Division, Ohio State University. 
Columbus, Ohio; J. E. Batuurst, De. 
partment of Education, Birmingham. 
Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 
HuGH M. BE.t, Dean of the Lower Diy 
sion, Chico State College, Chico, Cal 
fornia; HELEN M. MORELAND, Dean of 
Students, New York State Teachers ( 
lege, Albany, New York; E. G. Wintiam 
SON, Coordinator of Student Personne! 
Administration, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


HARRIET E. O'SHEA 
Secretary 


Guidance of Rural Youth 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 


President, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 


A NEW EMPHASIS upon the urgency 
of providing rural youth with guidance 
and upon the relationship of this urgency 
to national welfare was stressed at the 
1939 Convention of the American Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. It first emerged in Edmund deS. 
Brunner’s address at the opening ACGPA 
session, and continued through the clos- 
ing address by Commissioner Studebaker 
at the final NVGA session. 

On the opening day, the rural theme 
appeared as both an urban and a rural 
problem under the title “Youth Comes 


to The City.” With Harry D. Kitson 
presiding, the ball was set in motion by 
Barnard Joy, of the Extension Division 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
who visualized, from the point of view 
of the Department, the perplexing situ- 
ation which rural youth is facing now in 
relation to migration to cities. Both C. L 
Shartle, Chief, Worker Analysis Section, 
U. S. Employment Service, and Harry A. 
Jager of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, described informational and 
guidance services being made available 
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through their respective agencies for al- 
leviating some of these perplexities, and 
many took part in the ensuing discussion. 
While the facts of rural youth’s migra- 
tion to cities drew major attention, it 
was agreed that the whole rural youth 
problem must be grappled with by long- 
range planning, by energetic search for 
rural occupational opportunities, and in 
general by well-coordinated programs of 
rural-urban activities. 

Vocational guidance in relation to 
youth migration was also the theme of the 
Friday afternoon session held under the 
auspices of the NVGA Rural Division, 
of which Leonard M. Miller, Director of 
Guidance, Rockland Co., N. Y., Schools, 
is Chairman. With Frank W. Cyr of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
presiding, the significant address by Bruce 
L. Melvin of the WPA Social Research 
Unit threw vivid light upon rural youth's 
present outlook. 

Pointing out that demands for agri- 
cultural labor continue to decline, and 
that neither rural districts nor cities can 
absorb the 25-40 per cent rural surplus 
population, Dr. Melvin urged that ade- 
quate vocational guidance should be pro- 
vided with the greatest rapidity. But he 
also emphasized that the vocational coun- 
selor can accomplish little or nothing of 
lasting value unless he sees this rural 
problem in its totality. He stressed the 
importance of helping rural youth to 
understand the world of occupations, es- 
pecially in relation to rural life. He urged 
the importance of an informational basis 
for sound comparison of urban and rural 
life, as regards living conditions and job 
opportunities. He pointed out the obli- 
gation of state and national agencies to 
make such occupational information avail- 
able, and noted the importance of de- 
veloping among rural young people an 
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exploratory attitude toward new occupa- 
tional possibilities at home, in line with 
the current trend toward diversification 
“Present day guidance for rural youth 
must involve more than helping an indi- 
vidual fit into a particular job’’ he said. 
““[t must stimulate youth to make jobs.” 

The Thursday luncheon session in 
which the Deans of Women, NVGA, 
B&PWC, and AGRY join annually to 
stimulate awareness of rural youth's need 
of guidance and to plan constructive 
measures in relation to guidance, drew 
its usual large attendance. Geline M. 
Bowman of Richmond, Va., representing 
the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth, presided. Mildred S. Percy, pres- 
ident of the Washington, D. C., branch 
of the NVGA, stressed the fact that a 
democracy owes equality of opportunity 
to its young people and that rural young 
people still shamefully lack this equality 
in education, in guidance and placement, 
in opportunity for wholesome recreation, 
etc. Before counselors can regulate the 
tide of migration to cities they must, she 
said, make legislators as well as the com- 
munity and the press more aware of rural 
deprivations and arouse their sense of ob- 
ligation to meet this situation 

Sara Norris, Dean of Women, State 
Teachers College, Manakato, Minn., 
representing the National Association of 
Deans of Women, spoke on the status of 
preparation of rural teachers for guidance 
service, and reported finding in the teacher 
training institutions investigated few 
specialized guidance courses, but guidance 
factors. She stated that institutions training 
teachers for high school should give much 
more attention than at present to gui- 
dance principles and their application on 
the high school level. She conceded how- 
ever, that a growing awareness of the 
acute need for guidance service to rural 
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youth existed among educators, parents, 
agricultural and other rural agencies, and 
that the right leadership in coordinating 
and strengthening this interest would 
yield gratifying results. 

Chase Going Woodhouse, a former 
President of Altrusa Clubs, and Mary 
Stewart, representing the National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Wom- 
en's Clubs, emphasized the interest and 
obligation of such groups to help on this 
national problem, and Mr. Miller, as 
Chairman of the NVGA Rural Division, 
pointed out some concrete ways in which 
such groups could help rural guidance 
programs. Throughout this session em- 
phasis rested upon the constant need for 
the general building up of a public sense 
of responsibility for giving rural youth a 
better chance. 

The Sunday luncheon participated in 
annually by the National Education Asso- 


ciation’s Rural Department, the NVGA 


Rural Division, and the Alliance for Gy 
dance of Rural Youth concerned 
this year with a closer union of t! 

ice known as rural supervision 
mentary schools and guidance tech: 
Katherine M. Cook, Chief of §S; 


Problems in the Office of Educatios nd 


President of the NEA Rural Depart 
presided; and the discussion was in 

of Hattie E. Parrott of the State D 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. | 
Miss Parrott is one of the most 

ing representatives of the succe 
bination of these two educational ser 
as is Margaret L. Hays of State 7 
College, Albany, N. Y., who m 
main presentation. It is believed tl 
complete merging of the two closely re 


lated services of guidance and supervi- 


sion will strengthen both, and grad 
progress is being made in this direction 


Teachers College Personnel Association 


GUIDANCE COURSES SURVEYED 


Seascnes at the meeting of the 
Teachers College Personnel Association, 
held on Thursday, February 23, included 
Victor M. Houston, Associate Professor, 
Department of Education, Illinois State 
Normal University; Jacob D. Heilman, 
Director of the Personnel Department, 
Colorado State College of Education; 
Martha Downs, Director of Research, 
State Teachers College, Newark, N. J.; 
M. J. Nelson, Dean, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; and Ray- 


mond W. Fairchild, President, Illinois 


State Normal University. 
Professor Houston, speaking on “A 
Survey of Guidance Courses in Teachers 


Colleges,” reported on replies received 
from 126 teachers colleges, 48 of which 


stated that they offered guidance « 
with a total enrollment in these « 
of 3,000. Thirty-three of these 1 
tions offered only one course in guidai 


fered three courses each, one offered f 


+ 


eight offered two courses each, two 0! 
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arses, two offered five courses each, and 
e offered 6 courses, or a total of 78 
‘dance courses in the 48 colleges lo- 
ted in 38 states and the District of 
Columbia. The speaker also gave data 
q the various semester-hour credits given 
for guidance courses, the total enrollment 
fioures, the number of enrollees pre- 
for secondary-school positions. 
Further details of this important survey 

be published in an early issue of 
OCCUPATIONS. 

Speaking on “Achievement Tests in 

College Personnel Work,” Mr. Heilman 
ed that on the basis of the per- 
work at Colorado State College 
ind the national testing programs of the 
Teachers College Personnel Program, a 
attery of achievement tests on a variety 

f academic subjects will predict college 
grades with as high a degree of accuracy 
1s intelligence tests. Also he announced 
that a battery of achievement tests gives 

s high a correlation with an intelligence 

as another intelligence test does. 
Therefore he concluded that achievement 
tests should be used in the testing pro- 
gram of colleges because they serve pur- 
poses that cannot be served by any other 
test. Achievement tests can be used to 
exempt students from required courses, 
to determine the uneveness of students’ 
abilities in academic subjects, to guide the 
student toward the selection of a major 
subject that will lead to the choice of a 
hitting vocation, to afford a guide for 
remedial instruction, and to divide courses 
into various sections on the basis of 
course ability. 

In a subsequent report as Secretary, Mr. 
Heilman outlined the cooperative pro- 
gram of the Teachers College Personnel 
Association. Since the founding of the 
Association in 1931, from 40 to 83 teach- 
ers colleges have participated in the Asso- 


ciation’s annual testing program, with 
tests administered to 327,610 freshmen 
entrants. The annual reports on these 
testing programs have rev 
teresting data regarding med test 
scores, relation of test 
ages, sex differences in test nd 
these facts, he pointed out, 
importance in organizing 
courses of instruction ind 
activities. 

Dr. Downs, Speaking « [he V 
of a Personal Inventory and a P 
Rating Scale in Educat 1G 
claimed that since pers 
ble, c mmplex, and difficult to 1 re, a 
test score should be regar 
one measurement obtair 
nite set of conditions and be 
junction with the entire « 


suggested that a student ps 


tioned with respect to the pury tf per 
sonality data blanks and inventories with 
out having the motive of mal 

will provide an effective basis for sel 
ing. As the student | 

however, it cannot be determined whether 
the basis for his improvement in res 
is due to actual change in per or 
to increased knowledge of 


she said. 

In his address on “The Contribution 
Made by the Psychological 
or Intelligence Test Toward Educationa 
Guidance,” Dr. Nelson asserted his belief 
that the use of intelligence test data on 
the college level is still definitely in the 
experimental stage. He 
should be improved so as better to ad- 


Examination 


te ts 


declare 
vise parents to withdraw inadequate stu- 
dents, to counsel with students about ad- 
vanced work, to group students into more 
homogeneous sections, and to aw ard 
scholarships. He felt that the Teachers 
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College Pyschological Examination con- 
structed by the Association might aid in 
improving these types of tests. 
President Fairchild presented findings 
of a study on “Evaluation of Personnel 
Techniques in the Selection and Educa- 
tional Guidance of Teacher Training.” 
The officers of the Teachers College 
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Personnel Association for 1939-1940 are 


C. F. Malmberg, State Normal Univer. 


sity, Normal Illinois, President; J. D 
Heilman, State College of Education 


Greeley, Colorado, Director of the Test. 


ing Program; Martha Downs, 
Teachers College, Newark, New Jerse; 
Secretary. | 


State 


Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 


FRANCES CUMMINGS 


Te“ annual luncheon held for the 
National Vocational Advisory Committee 
of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs on Sat- 
urday, February 25 was sponsored by the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of Greater Cleveland. Members 
of the Vocational Advisory Committee 
were introduced by Mary Stewart, Chair- 
man of the Federation’s Vocational Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Following the luncheon, Helen P. 
James, President, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of Cleveland, and 
presiding Chairman, introduced Elizabeth 
Gregg MacGibbon of New York, who 
spoke on “The Part of the Business 
Woman in Vocational Counseling.’” Mrs. 
MacGibbon, lecturer and writer on busi- 
ness subjects, urged each business woman 
to do her part toward solving the prob- 
lems of employment of young people in 
school, those out of school, and older 
women who may need retraining. 


Answering her own question “How 
much counseling can, or should, each 
business woman do?’’—Mrs. MacGibbon 
cautioned: “All of you are doing some 
counseling, whether you know it or not.’ 
“Therefore you can do no better thing 
than to help awaken parents to the prob- 
lems their children face in the highly 
competitive world of today. By all means 
talk to the youngsters, and their parents, 
but don’t jeopardize your own jobs to 
do it. As a hobby—and I recommend 
it as a fascinating one—you can work at 
this after hours.” 

Mrs. MacGibbon felt that boys and 
girls who are making vocational choices, 
or looking for their first jobs, should be 
told the truth about occupational oppor- 
tunities. Business women are especially 
fitted to provide information about vo- 
cations because they know the facts about 
their own and related occupations, and 
are not dealing exclusively in theory as 
teachers often do outside their own fields, 
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cording to the speaker. But to be suc- 
sessful as a friendly counselor she sug- 
gested that the business woman inform 
herself about national as well as local 
employ ment conditions both in her own 
and in other fields. Often, she pointed 
out, it is not enough to tell inquirers these 
facts, but it is mecessary to send them on 
to others who can speak first-hand to them 
sbout other occupations in which they 
are interested. 

“We should remember that guidance 
isa matter of growth,’ Mrs. MacGibbon 
ontinued. “We have to wait often for 
maturation on the part of those who seek 
sur advice. Sometimes they will have to 
call on many different persons and there 
will be interims before the vocational 
choice is made, or the job secured. Too 
many business women are guiding their 
sons, daughters, nieces and nephews the 
way they think these youngsters ought to 
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go, instead of telling them a few facts, 
offering them books and maybe tryout 
jobs and letting events work out the re- 
sults.” 

During one of the NVGA sessions 
Miss Stewart described how the Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs is helping to solve some 
of the vocational problems of young 
people in approximately 1,600 communi- 
ties throughout the nation and the out- 
lying rural areas which they serve. Fol- 
lowing a survey of existing facilities, a 
local club enlists the aid of civic groups, 
employers, and youth organizations to 
form a group to study job demand and 
job opportunities in the community. The 
Federation is also active in campaigning 
for representation on state and local 
boards of education in order to create an 
interest in having qualified vocational 
counselors on the public school staffs. 


Western Personnel Service 


APPRENTICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Tw NEW apprentice training pro- 
gram inaugurated this year by Western 
Personnel Service was reported at that 
association’s luncheon meeting on Thurs- 
day, February 23, 1939. This training 
was planned for the benefit of young 
people interested in personnel work as a 
career, to bridge the gap between aca- 
demic training and the first job. 

For this first year the group in training 
consists of five carefully selected young 
people, graduates of western colleges af- 


filiated with Western Personnel Service. 
Each trainee will have had by the end of 
the year nine months of intensive prac- 
tical work experience, carefully super- 
vised, in different phases of personnel 
work. Their work is being done in the 
headquarters of the Western Personnel 
Service and in affiliated organizations. 
They are having opportunity to learn prac- 
tical techniques in several divisions of 
personnel work. These include: assist- 
ing a psychologist with the administration 
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and scoring of psychological tests; assist- 
ing vocational counselors and placement 
secretaries; indexing and classifying ma- 
terials on methods of personnel work; 
field work, digesting and preparing mate- 
rials in occupational research. Each of 
the trainees will have had some training 
in all of these lines and intensive train- 
ing in one of them. They are also having 
a general overview of personnel work 
through a seminar course of weekly eve- 
ning lectures with experts in public and 
industrial as well as student personnel 
work. With this practical training, added 
to their general academic preparation, this 
group of young people will be well 
qualified for employment as personnel 
assistants. 

This special training program is prov- 
ing very satisfactory in giving the mem- 
ber colleges an outlet for promising grad- 
uates. The trainees, too, are making a 
real contribution to the work of the or- 
ganization, which also benefits member 
colleges. The program is under the di- 
rect supervision of Winifred Hausam, 
Director of Western Personnel Service. 
In her absence, the report at Cleveland 
was given by Helen Fisk, Associate Di- 
rector, and Dorothy Jones, Assistant in 
charge of Occupational Research and 
Publications. 

The meeting was presided over by Karl 


Cowdery, Associate Registrar of Stap. 
ford University, who is Chairman of the 
Academic Council of Western Personne! 
Service. He welcomed the guests wh 
were invited to meet with representative 
from a dozen western colleges and un 
versities. 

Announcement was made that since 
the last convention Dr. Cowdery had been 
elected not only Chairman of the Ac- 
demic Council but also one of the Coun. 
cil’s representatives on the Board of Di- 
rectors of Western Personnel Service. He 
introduced Jessie Gibson, Dean of 
Women for Pomona College, California, 
who is the other elected Council repre- 
sentative on the Board. Miss Gibson 
spoke briefly of the work of an Academic 
Council subcommittee of which she i: 
Chairman. This committee, in consulta- 
tion with representatives of the various 
member colleges, is planning for the 
better cooperation of all the member in- 
stitutions which use Western Personnel 
Service as a clearing house. 

Western Personnel Service holds its 
annual members’ meeting in January on 
the Pacific Coast. Their luncheon meet: 
ing during the convention, therefore, was 
an informal gathering of representatives 
of member colleges present at the con- 
vention and invited guests. No forma! 
business was transacted. 


@ CONVENTION ENTERTAINMENT arranged by members of the Northeastern Ohio 
Branch of NVGA, and the many other thoughtful services given through the 
Committee on Local Arrangements, were duly appreciated by those attending the 
Cleveland Convention. Outstanding musical organizations from the Cleveland 
schools appeared at all general sessions and at the banquet. A buffet supper on 
Tuesday evening was particularly fine. All types of special requests were filled 
to the best of their ability by Mildred M. Hickman and the hard-working members 
of her committee. They provided the extra touch that makes an NVGA convention 
so profitable for all! 
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National Vocational Guidance Association NEWS 














Branches Report Activities 


MARY P. CORRE 


Retiring Chairman, Committee on Branch Associations 


All branch news items should be sent to Edgar M. Stover, newly 
appointed Chairman of the NVGA Committee on Branch Associations, 
New York Y.M.C.A. Schools, 6 West 63rd Street, New York City. 


As RETIRING Chairman of the 
Branch Associations Committee, it is my 
pleasure to introduce the newly appointed 
Chairman, Edgar M. Stover, who has 
long been an active member of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
a former Program Chairman for the an- 
nual convention, and, during the past 
year, an active member of the Branch As- 
sociations Committee. Last summer Mr. 
Stover traveled from coast to coast and 
visited many of the Branch Associations. 
He plans to do so again during the sum- 
mer of 1939. He will soon be writing 
directly to the Branch Associations. In 
the meantime, if you wish to get in touch 
with him, address him at Y. M. C. A. 
Schools, 5 West 63rd Street, New York 
City. 

We wish that all of you might have 
attended the interesting convention in 
Cleveland. News of this will reach you 
through this issue of OCCUPATIONS, and 


through letters which will be mailed soon 
to presidents and secretaries of Branch 
Associations. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Congratulations to all Branches on the 
good work that has been done in the past 
few weeks! A report of the Branch As- 
sociations Committee showed 1,601 
branch members as of February 1, 1938; 
this had increased by February 1, 1939 to 
2,098 branch members and between 
February 1 and February 15 of this year 
213 mew members have been added, 
making a total of 2,311 Branch mem- 
bers. Now that membership activities 
are moving forward so satisfactorily, it is 
hoped that they will continue throughout 
the spring months. The Branch member- 
ship total for March 1, appearing in the 
column on the next page, shows a total 
of 2,199, indicating that 112 member- 
ships were due for renewal in February. 
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Our newest group, the SOUTHERN 
TrER Branch, was formed early this year 
at Ithaca with 23 charter members. Since 
then 14 more have joined their ranks. 
The membership draws from Ithaca, 
Corning, and as far east as Owego, N. Y. 
Weldon Woodworth of Corning has 
been elected president, William F. Kopp 
of Corning, Secretary, and Elinor Ryan 
of Owego, Treasurer. The interest 
shown at the convention by representa- 
tives from all parts of the United States 
indicates that we will soon be welcoming 
many other new branches into our As- 
sociation. 


How Dogs Your BRANCH MEASURE UP? 

Branches with the required number of 
members are listed below in the order of 
their membership ranking as of March 1, 
1939. Only those who are subscribers to 
the magazine are listed in these member- 


ship figures: 


BRANCH MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
March 1, 1939 


A. Branches Having Twenty or 
More Members 


NVGA 

Name of Branch Members 
a, Dee wees Coe. ... 222.008 174 
RP EE. cicéccboosce 154 
3. New England ........... 145 
Op BE cuceserceseve 121 
5. Northeastern Ohio ....... 118 
6. Washington, D. C......... 90 
We MEE dn bse np anaes 00) 80 
8. Teachers College, Columbia 

EE! 5 dewaccew. x 75 
9. Western Pennsylvania ..... 74 
SO ee 70 
11. CCC Camps alec wie alia 64 
12. Philadeipita ............. 63 
OG: ED bbe cack ods 61 
14. Southern California ....... 59 
Re ee ee 50 
16. Rhode Island ............ 46 
Bt ST eee 43 
ee eee 42 


19. Northwestern Ohio ....... 42 


20. Northern California ...... 41 
Sa, Be GED ov ckcdvocccse 39 
SC ee 38 
23. Ontario, Canada ......... 36 
24, Minneapolis ............. 34 
25. Western Michigan ........ 33 
<6. Capital District, N. Y...... 32 
te MEER 4 o00-ee caw soces 32 
OT ae 29 
gE a en eee 29 
30. North Carolina ........... 28 
31. Rockland County ......... 24 
32. Central New York........ 23 
33. Southern Tier, N. Y....... 23 
34. Binghamton, N. Y........ 22 
ea aie Se pS 21 

Total ..... 2,055 


Branches with fewer than twenty 
members are in a good position to build 
up the number of their members who 
subscribe to OCCUPATIONS so that they 
may be listed among the more active 
branches as rated by affiliation with the 
national organization. 


B. Branches Having From Ten to 
Twenty Members 


a Ree eee 17 
I, vu gate ew eee ox 16 
DS. TROUUMEE ow ccc rccces. 16 
PE Sido enc cteseess 15 
SPP TIT Tree 13 
GC, Mee, BU. Bees cc cccces 12 
7. Worcester, Mass. ......... 11 
CHR, BOMEED cc cc cccceccs 10 
Dt boat atesbecuvees €80 
Cc. Branches With Fewer Than Ten Members 
i Ne ae emaee 
OED os cc cccccatues 7 
Si WHEE occ cccccccccs. 7 
IS bhi bs 06 BERG 5 
5. Central Kansas .......... 4 
— 3” AR 1 
7. South Carolina ........... 1 
4 a eee 2,199 
Total Paid Subscriptions as of March 1, 1939 
Members-at-Large ....... 223 
Branch Members ........ 2,199 
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Subscribers ..........+- 2,261 
Paid in Advance......... 80 
CCC subscribers ........ 1,436 
Total Number of Sub- 
scriptions ........ 6,199 


Figures on branch memberships will 
appear again in the June issue of Occu- 
pATIONS, final reports for which must be 
received by May 1, 1939. This leaves 
just a few weeks for continuing the mem- 
bership drive. We are hopeful of the 
results that each branch will achieve! 


MEETINGS 


The MINNEAPOLIS Branch heard an 
address entitled ““Guidance in the Mod- 
ern School” by Grayson N. Kefauver of 
Leland Stanford University who was en- 
route to the Cleveland convention. 


The New Jersey Branch has an- 
nounced a conference on ‘Occupational 
Trends and New Opportunities.” 


The CuIcaGo Guidance and Personnel 
Association at its February meeting heard 
H. L. Bergen of the Personnel Depart- 
ment of Marshall Field and Company, 
Helen Campbell, an Adjustment Teacher, 
and Alexander A. Liveright of the Jew- 
ish Vocational Service and Employment 
Center, representing the points of view 
of the employer, schools, and public 
placement agencies, on the topic of 
“The Interview versus — and — or — 
Testing.” The unanimous opinion ex- 
pressed by the group was that testing 
and interviewing are both needed for 
good counseling, and much emphasis was 
given to the need for proper training for 
the job of the interviewer, as well as for 
that of psychological examiner. 
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The WESTERN MICHIGAN Branch in 
its interesting bulletin, recently received, 
announces a panel discussion on “Does 
Guidance Work?’’, which has been ar- 


ranged for April. 


PROJECTS 


A number of the branches did an ex- 
cellent piece of work in publicizing the 
Convention, which was definitely shown 
in the attendance results. 


The MINNEAPOLIS Branch has re- 
cently distributed an interesting pam- 
phlet, issued by the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, entitled ‘The High School 
Graduate Faces the Future,’ in which 
school counselors offer congratulations to 
high school students and make sugges- 
tions regarding job getting and further 
training. Interesting bulletins continue 
to be sent out by a number of the 
branches, this month including New Jer- 
SEY and WESTERN MICHIGAN. 


Several of the branches are interested 
in revising their constitutions and bring- 
ing them up to date. The Committee 
hopes in the near future to send to all 
branches a composite of the best features 
of the constitutions that have been sent 
to the chairman. 


Our newest organization, the SouTH- 
ERN TIER Branch, is planning interesting 
radio programs, to be presented over 
WESG every Thursday at 5:30 P. M. 
from March through May. The purpose 
of these programs is to educate the pub- 
lic in that vicinity as to the importance 
of vocational guidance. 

The retiring chairman wishes to ex- 
tend to the new chairman and to the 
Branch Associations her best wishes for 
the coming year! 
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Motion Pictures for Teaching Occupations 


A Mont ily Listing of Films Available for Cl: 
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School Administrators’ Convention 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE HIGHLIGHTS 


\ OCATIONAL GUIDANCE and occu- 
given con- 
sixty-ninth 


national adjustment were 
siderable attention at the 
Convention of the American Association 
f School Administrators, held in Cleve- 
nd from Sane 3 25 to March 2, 1939. 
Stemming from the theme of the Conven- 
tion: “The Foundations of American 
Education,” gu ee her: mes were nd 
haps most emphasized by Ben G. Graham, 
Superintendent of Pittsburgh Schools, oe 
newly elected President of the Associa- 
tion, ens a general session on 
“The Purposes of Education from the 
Standpoint of the School.” 

In his address Dr. Graham pointed out 
that unemployment, especi: lly among re- 
cent high school graduates, is acute. Cit- 
ing pertine ent paragraphs from the New 
York State hee nguiry Report on 
High School and Life and from the pub- 
lished Maryland Report of the American 
Youth Commission, he charged that 
school work has not been adequately re- 
designed to fit youth for the new and 
changing work opportunities which they 
must face in modern economic life. To 
preserve state autonomy in education, he 
asserted the schools must take over the 
youth welfare problems that hitherto have 
been undertaken largely by such tempo- 


rary federal agencies as the CCC and 


the NYA. 


Recalling that most cities today are 
placing increased emphasis on vocational 
guidance, Dr. Graham mentioned s 
cifica lly Seattle's pr pram OF gr ip gul 
dance, the cooperative work project at 
Minneapolis, and the pr gram in O 
C rm by that city’s rece I rt 
ment of Occupat 1A He 
asked f © increased rt for 
normal youth to C f 
damental knowleds ts 

1] ' 


individual life and work 


The growth of vocational education ; 
tivities in the United States. and the need 
for replanning the vocational education 


system were two topics stressed at the Vo- 
cational Education Department meetings 
at the Convention 

A greatly increased interest in the de 
velopment of training for those engaged 
in public-service occupations—police of- 
ficers, public health nurses, foremen, tax 
assessors, inspectors of weights and meas- 
ures, park officials, and others, was re- 
ported by J. C. Wright, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. He also outlined the work of 
the vocational rehabilitation service dur- 
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ing 1938, and stated that more than 9,800 
disabled persons were prepared for and 
placed in remunerative employment dur- 
ing that period by the U. S. Office of 
Education. He also reported an engoll- 
ment of 1,810,150 persons in vocational 
education classes in secondary schools 
under the federal grants in agriculture, 
trade and industrial classes, home eco- 
nomics, and distributive occupations, an 
increase of 313,000 over last year. 

“Every recent inquiry into public 
school activities has pointed out the neces- 
sity for strengthening the guidance and 
placement activities of our schools,” af- 
firmed Harry A. Jager, U. S. Office of 
Education. “Can we afford to continue 
lengthening the ‘in-school’ period of our 
youth without at the same time making 
some provision for their preparation for 
and placement in a suitable job when they 
are through school?’ he asked. Calling for 
a replanning of the educational system, he 
urged giving just as definite help to 
those going to work as to those going to 
college. ‘The general high school should 
make as careful a study of the require- 
ments of work opportunities as the voca- 
tional schools have of the skilled trades, 
and should also make similar provisions 
for placement,” said Mr. Jager. A study 
of occupations, the individual, and fitting 
the two together are essential in a pro- 
gram of vocational guidance, he con- 
cluded. 

The fact that America was becoming 
increasingly vocational guidance conscious 
was brought forward by L. H. Dennis, 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational 
Association. The whole program of occu- 
pational adjustment, he said, is being 
broadened to include vocational guidance, 
specific occupational training, placement, 
follow-up, and retaining and readjust- 
ment activities. 

A warning that youth may have to 


choose between the freedom of democrag 
and a decent job was voiced by Edmund 
E. Day, President of Cornell University 
in his Convention address. Youth is won- 
dering whether democracy is going to be 
able to solve the question of unemploy- 
ment, he said, in urging better occupa. 
tional adjustment for young people. 

How the productiveness of labor is en- 
hanced by training was emphasized by 
two speakers: Harold F. Clark, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and by L. John Nuttall, Super 
intendent of Schools, Salt Lake City. Dr 
Nuttall further pointed out that educa- 
tion’s role results in distributing labor in 
a more effective way by giving guidance 
leading to vocational choices. 

The Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education was described by Giles M 
Ruch, Consultant to the Office, who an- 
nounced that this Service is preparing a 
series of publications designed to guide 
the several states with patterns for con- 
ducting local occupational surveys, and 
to assist counselors and other guidance of- 
ficers in public schools with approved 
methods of helping youth to make satis- 
factory vocational and social adjustments 
in the world of work. 





Guidance Positions Open 

Four job vacancies of interest to special- 
ists in occupational adjustment are to be 
filled shortly by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. They are: (1) Chief of Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service; (2) 
Specialist, Occupational Information; (3) 
Specialist, Consultation and Field Service, 
and (4) Specialist in Occupations for 
Girls and Women. Applicants for these 
positions which must be filed for with 
the U. S. Civil Service before April 3 
(April 6 for some far-western states) 
must possess a master’s degree in educa 
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tion with specialized major studies in 
such courses as guidance, personnel, occu- 
pations, and must have had at least three 
years in administration or supervision in 
public schools, or in teacher training, and 
have been employed at least two years in 
wage-earning occupations other than un- 
skilled labor or educational work. 


News in Brief 


YouTH EDUCATION — Only 65 per 
cent of those who complete eighth grade 
are graduated from high school, accord- 
ing to a preliminary survey of youth in 
the labor market made by the WPA’s 
Division of Social Research. The eco- 
nomic level of a youth’s family, it is 
shown, has a considerable bearing on the 
amount of education he receives, and the 
higher the parental occupational level the 
more likely he is to finish school. Also 
applicable to college students, the study 
reveals that more than half of the chil- 
dren of professional men enter college as 
against six per cent of those of unskilled 


workers. 
. 7” . 


OUTLOOK SERVICE—At its second an- 
nual Metropolitan Conference, held the 
latter part of February, 1939, the New 
York Adult Education Council in discuss- 
ing the topic “Meeting Youth Needs and 
Desires,” recommended training adoles- 
cents for general skills, and training of 
adults in specific vocations. Student de- 
mand was reported to be an insecure basis 
for offering vocational training for adults; 
rather it was felt there should be estab- 
lished an occupational outlook service to 
analyze current conditions and show 
whether a given student demand will find 
an outlet in jobs. 
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Just Out! 


A Girl Grows Up 


By Ruth Fedder 


Director of Guidance 
Cheltenham Township Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





A new, experienced approach to the per- 
sonal, social, and vocational problems of the 
adolescent girl. In interesting, concrete style, 
this book builds an understanding of how 
to develop emotional maturity, self-conf- 
dence, intelligence in handling difficulties, 
wholesome association with boys and family 
relationships, a job and a place in life. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 











For information on 


Opportunities for employment 

Future trends 

Training requirements 

Abilities essential to success 

Nature of work done 

Entrance and advancement 

Requirements for union membership 

Wages and hours 

Geographical distribution of employment 

Advantages and disadvantages of 
employment 

Opportunities for Negroes, Jews, handi- 
capped workers, and other minority 
groups 

a 


in all occupations 

consult the 
OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 
Published monthly 

Annual subscription, five dollars 
Write for free sample 


Occupational Index, Inc. 
Dept. 26, 55! Fifth Ave. New York 











(When replying to advertisements pleases mention OccuraTions) 
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Bound Volumes Available 


Back numbers of 


OCCUPATIONS <isince'ntegcin. 
Complete for Six Years — 1933-1939 


Number limited — Requests filled in order of receipt 


({ When NOC became co-publisher of the magazine in 1933 a limited number 
of copies of each issue were put aside as a publisher's reserve. We now find 
storage space is at a premium, and plan to have bound as many volumes as can 
be sold through advance orders only, to the limit of the available supply. 


@ Each volume (totaling 9 to 11 issues) will be bound in TWO BOOKS to 
facilitate handling, averaging about 500 pages per book. Full, heavyweight Library 
Buckram, lettered in 24-karat gold with title, year, and volume number. Choice of 
three colors: brown, red, dark blue. Deliveries will be made as soon as possible 
following publication of the June 1939 issue. 

({ Because we believe there are some who will desire complete, unbroken sets for 
the full six years, such orders will be given preference, and in order of receipt. 
Requests for single volumes, or for any number of volumes /ess than a complete 
set, will be filed in order of receipt and filled as long as the limited supply will 
warrant. 


Price per single volume, 2 books............ $5.00 
Price per set of 6 volumes, 12 books.......... 25.00 
(Plus 30 cents per volume for postage and handling) 
ALL ORDERS MUST BE IN BY JUNE 1, 1939 — PAY JUNE 1 OR JULY 1 


Use order blank below 





OccuPaTIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine A 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please reserve the following checked bound volumes for June delivery: 





CO Vol. XII, 1933-34 (1,120 pp.) 0 Vol. XV, 1936-37 (952 pp.) 
[) Vol. XIII, 1934-35 ( 880 pp.) [) Vol. XVI, 1937-38 (920 pp.) 
0) Vol. XIV, 1935-36 (1,112 pp.) 0) Vol. XVII, 1938-39 (862 pp.) 
Bill me following delivery in June for total $ at $5 per volume or $25 
per complete set of six volumes. 
Color of binding: (1) Brown (1 Red [) Blue 
Name 





Number and Street 





City. State 
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| NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ABSTRACTS ON OCCUPATIONS 
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or May be Correlated with these Films 
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The new series of S. V. E. Picturols on voca- 


tional guidance, consisting of strips of 35 mm. 
film containing series of still pictures, give stu- 
dents a vivid understanding of the type of 
work, the training required, and the opportu- 
nities which exist in each vocation. These 
Picturols have been prepared by eminent 
authorities in collaboration with some of 
America’s leading industries, professional or- 
ganizations, and government units. Write for 
literature on the 25 vocations for which the new 
S. V. E. Picturols are now available, in addi- 
tion to a general roll, “Your Job—Are You 
Preparing for It?” 








SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, mc. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS, PRODUCERS, DISTRIBUTORS OF Visual Aids 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 
President, REX B, CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Executive Secretary, FRED C. SMITH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mary P. Corre, First Vice-Pres. Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Vocation 
Bureau, Cincinnati, O., Public Schools. 
Georce E. HUTCHERSON, Second Vice-Pres. Supervisor of Vocational Education, State Dept. of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Roy N. ANDERSON, Treasurer, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 


Trustees 


FRANCES CUMMINGS, Director of Education, National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 


Clubs, N. Y. C. 


A. H. EpGerton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

DoROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ, Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis 
JEROME H. BENTLEY, Program Director, New York City YMCA 

Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. 


Branch 
California 
Northern 


Southern 
Canada 
Ontario 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
(Negro Branch) 
Atlanta 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Central 
Kentucky 
Breathitt Co. 
Henderson 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 
New England 
Worcester 
First Corps Area 

Michigan 
Detroit 
Western 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


President 
Harry Tyler 
Mrs. Marion de Parr 


F. W. McBeth 

Clark H. Spitler 

J. Wendell Yeo 

Mrs. Mildred S. Percy 


Basoline E. Usher 
K. A. Coggan 


J. Anthony Humphreys 
Paul A. Young 


Leslie B. Sipple 


Marie R. Turner 
Glyn Morris 


James J. Fortier 
Robert Ewerz 


Nora A. Stoll 


H. Adele Howe 
W. Albert Lotz 
Leo F. Smith 


Gertrude Babcock 
Mrs. Bessie B. Baker 


Secretary 


Mary E. McGlothlin, 1309 N. Stockton St., 
Stockton, Cal. 


Edith Fotheringham, Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles 


Dallas W. Bates, Westdale Secondary School, Hamilton 
M. Eugenia Walker, Box 424, Denver, Colo. 
Mary A. Gallahue, Bassick H.S., Bridgeport 
ot Drumm, YMCA, 1736 G St., N.W., Wash. 


Hattie V. Feger, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 
Hannah B. Wilson, Hoke Smith Jr. H. S., Atlanta 


Susanne Fisher, 1151 E. 56th St., Chicago 
A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia 


Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita 


Lilliam B. Rugh, Jackson, Ky. 
Paul Harris, c/o Board of Education, Louisville 


Emma P. Cooley, 703 Carondelet St.. New Orleans 

Nellie Strother, 824 Linden St., Shreveport 

Katherine W. Ogle, 4027 Fairview Ave., Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Archibald Taylor, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread Street, Worcester, Mass 
Louis V. Milici, 167th Co. CCC, Baldwinsville, Mass 


Iona B. Brott, Nolan Intermediate School, Detroit 
Boyd R. Swem, Creston H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Eprror’s Note: Readers of OCCUPATIONS are respectfully requested to cooperate in keeping these 
NVGA Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing then 
to Donald M. Cresswell, Managing Editor, OCCUPATIONS, 551 Sth Ave., New York City. 
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Branch 


Minnesota _ 
Minneapolis 


Missouri 
St. Louis 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New York 
Capital District 
Central 


Binghamton 


New York City 


Rochester 
Rockland County 


Southern Tier 
Teachers College, 


President 
Ralph Craigo 


Betty Inman 


Emma Z. Curtis 


B. Murray Gray 
Irving Loder 


Lyra Waterhouse 
William U. Bruch 


Leslie S. Wood 
Leonard M. Miller 


Weldon E. Woodworth 


Columbia University Henry B. McDaniel 


North Carolina 


Ohio 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
Pennsylvania 
Phila. and Vicinity 


Western 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


Texas 
Dallas 
South Texas 


Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington 
Seattle 

Wisconsin 


Milwaukee 
Wyoming 
Territory of Hawaii 
Honolulu 


Mary G. Shotwell 


H. W. Nisonger 
John Elliott 

Edgar A. Miller 
Harry W. Paine 


Margaret Root 


W. P. Allen 
Peter Donnelly 


W. C. McCall 

E. B. LaRuche 

Otela Kelley 

Frank W. Mayo 

Mrs. Lelia H. Turpin . 


Harry L. Garrison 
J. A. Van Natta 


F. W. Ziegenhagen 
Milford Stigall 


Royal N. Chapman 


Secretary 


John Curtis, Placement Dept., Citizens’ Aid Bldg., 
Minneapolis 

Muriel Hibbets, 560a, North Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 

Leo Smith, Great Falls H. S., Great Falls, Mont 

C. C. Minteer, Nebraska Univ., Lincoln, Nebr 

Jean Dorogoy, School of Educ., Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Ann Buckley, Oneida Junior High School, Schenectady 

Mary E. Gilmore, Office of the Dean of Women, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 

Pansey Kent, Benjamin Franklin Jr. H.S 

Edith S. Katz, New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. ¢ 

Joseph Burke, District Supervisor, NYA, 4 Bartlett St 

Zaida E, Ellis, Spring Valley H. S., Spring Valley 
N.Y. 

William F. Kopp, 104 Reynolds Ave., Corning, N. Y 

Frances Meyer, 547 W. 123rd St., New York 

Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Mrs. Rose Hannon, South H. S., Columbus 

Mary P. Corre, 216 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohi 
Elsie Mitchell, 9411 Beacon St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Edward E. Packer, Libbey H. S., Toledo 


Mrs. Thomas Atkinson, NYA, 17th and Pine St., 
Philadelphia 
George W. Culberson, 5414 Howe St., Pittsburgh 


Mary Le B. B. Sanford, Dept. of Public Schools, Ad 
ministration Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. Lucile Adkisson, Highland Park H. S 

C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 

Edwin W. Davis, Director of Educational Research 
and Guidance, State House, Montpelier, Vt 

Kate M. Dunivin, 3220 Carolina Ave., Richmond, Va 


Margaret Walthew, Broadway H. S., Seattle 

Ytto T. Dorr, Director of Vocational Education, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

Ruth Hurlburt, Girls’ Jr. Tech. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis 

Justine Gentle, 415 S. 14th St., Laramie 


Leola E. Ames, 1411 Alapai St., Honolulu 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS 


Sections 


Occupational Research: CLARA MENGER, Psychia- 
tric Child Guidance Clinic, 208 Municipal 


Courts Bldg., St. Louis. 


Individual Analysis: G. M. Rucn, U. S. Office of 


Education, Washington, D. C. 


Administration and Supervision of Guidance: C. C. 
DunsMmoor, Director of Guidance, New Rochelle 


Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Preparation for Guidance Service: ARTHUR J. 
JONES, Professor of Education, University of 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Divisions 


Rural Guidance: LEONARD MILLER, Nyack, N. Y. 
Commercial Exhibits: ARNOLD M. Hess, State 


Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 


Committees 

Convention Program: FRANCIS C. ROSECRANCE, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III 

Radio and Publicity: IoNA ROBERTSON LoaIE, 
Hunter College High School, 320 E. 96th St., 
a a es 

Branch Associations: EDGAR M. Stover, Director, 
New York Y.M.C.A. Schools, 6 West 63rd 
Street, New York City. 

Placement; EpirH D. Gwinn, Junior Employ- 
ment Service, School District of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Counseling: JOSEPHINE StTREIT SHAPIRO, Board 
of Education, 216 East 9th St., Cincinnati, O 

Legislation: MARGUERITE WyYKOFF ZAPOLEON, 
Employment Center, District of Columbia. 

Special Groups: MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 
Monteroy Road, Rochester, N. Y 

Future Policy: JeRoME H. BENTLEY, New York 
City YMCA. 





NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


PAUL 8. ACHILLES 
Managing Director, Psychological Corp., New York City 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence 
GEORGE R. ARTHUR 
Associate for Negro Welfare, Rosenwald Pund 
JEROME H. BE NTI EY 
Activities Secretary, New York City ¥Y.M.C.A. 
HAROLD B. BE RGEN 
McKinsey, Wellington & Co., New York City 
WAI -TER Vv BINGHAM 
f Peychology, Stevens Institute of Technology 
SAR, An G BI AN t ING 
Je Na Association of Deans of Women 
KATHARINE BLI NT 
*resident, Connecticut College 
JOHN M. BREWER 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education 
J. DOUGLAS BROWN 
Director, Ir trial Relations Section, Princeton Univ 
HENRY BRI ERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 


B—ANNA L. BURDICK 


voserel Agent for Industrial Education, U. 8. Office of 
Jucation 
HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
E—MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 
Director, American Association for Adult Education 
W. W. CHARTERS 


Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univ. 


E—HAROLD F. CLARK 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


C. 8. COLER 
Manager Educatic mal Department, Westingh use Electric 
J Manuf g Company, East Pittsburgh 
REX R Cl NI LIFE 
Professor Education, Ru tgers University, and 
Pres By National Voc ial Gaia ‘Acsocieaten 


FRANK ({ USHM AN 
Consultant in Vocational Education, U. 8. Office af Education 


B—HARVEY N. DAVIS 


President, Stevens Institute of Technology 
L. H. DENNIS 

Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association 
HENRY 8. DENNISON 

Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass 


ChE—J. WALTER DIETZ 


Personne! Relations Manager, Manufacturing Department, 
Western Electric Company, New York City 

COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 

General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 
CHANNING R. DOOLEY 

Personne! Director, Standard Oil Company of New York 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 

President, Purdue University 
HERMAN FELDMAN 

Professor of Industrial Relations, Dartmouth College 
JOHN A. FITCH 

New York School of Social Work 
A. B. GATES 

Director of Training, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 

Consulting Engineer, Montclair, New Jersey 
SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 

Director, Child Study Association of America 
SIDNEY B. HALL 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 

President, The Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
WALTER A. JESSUP 

President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 

Teaching 

VIRGIL JORDAN 

President, National Industrial Conference Board 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 
E—FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High Schoo! 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL ’ 
President, Carnegie Rcteiciies of New York 
HARRY D. KITSON 
Professor of sp eneaaten Teachers College, Columb 
E. B. LAWTON 
Asst. Gen Mer., R. H. Macy & Co., New Yor 
E—EDWIN A. LEE 
Director, National Occupational Conference 
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